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EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





AINSWORTH’S CRICHTON, 


We are indebted to an attentive friend for the possession of se- 
yeral valuable works, which may, or may not, be published here, as 


suits the taste or convenience of the Harpers. As extracts from 


them have all the freshness of original matter, we shall occasionally | 


draw upon them for the divertisement of the American reader, to 
whom they are at present sealed books. The episode below given, 
is from Mr. Ainsworth’s gorgeous novel of “ Crichton,’’ which is 
not yet completed in England, but the sheets of which are forward- 
ed to us as they are struck off by the press. As we stated in a re. 


cent number, the entire work will be issued by the Harpers simul- | 
|| bled, as forcibly to recall their remembrance to his mind. There was 


taneously with the London edition. 

The admirable Crichtun rose like a meteor upon the literary hor- 
rizon of Europe, and his career was as brilliant and as brief. He 
was the most accomplished gentleman, the most exquisite scholar, 
the most daring gallant, and the most successful lover of his day ; 
the ornament of every court from Paris to Mantua, the model upon 
which the ardent youth of the day fashioned their bearing and man- 
ners, and the object of the tenderest feelings of queens and prin- 
The lady who loves such a man, must 
above her sex” in 


cesses without number 
necessarily like “the virtuous Martia soar 
every qualilty of beauty and mind, and she is well described in the 
subjoined extract, which will doubtless find favour in the bright eyes 
of our fair readers. 


ESCLAIRMONDE AND HER ROYAL ADMIRER. 


Henri the third, though perfectly heartless, was the politest mo- 
narch in the world. With all the refined courtesy of manner, there- 
fore, for which he was so eminently distinguished, he gracefully ad- 
vanced toward Esclairmonde, and, as she tendered to him her ho- 
mage, he gallantly raised her hand to his lips, and, with his most 
captivating smile, proceeded to eulogize her beauty in those soft 

riods of adulation which kings know so well how to turn, and no 
ing better than Henri, exerting himself so well to relieve her em- 
barrassment that his efforts were net long unsuccessful. To a mo- 
narch’s attention, indeed, few female hearts are insensible. 

Though not habitually sincere in his expressions of admiration, 
we must, upon this occasion, acquit Henri of any attempt to dis- 
semble. He was greatly struck—as, indeed, he could not fail to 


are secondary. 


hardly found favour in her sovereign’s eyes. These prodigious co_ 
verings of the arms, we are informed, were stuffed out and sustain 
ed by a huge pile of wool, and were of such amplitude and width 
they would easily have contained three or four of our modern, and, 
by comparison, moderately-sized sleeves. Edged with pointed lace, 
starched like that of the collar, a ruff of muslin completed the gear 
of the arm. Around her neck was hung a chain of bronze medal- 
lions, and a single pear-shaped pearl descended from the acute ex- 
tremity of her stomacher. 

Tali and majestick in figure, the carriage of Esclairmonde was 
graceful and dignified ; and, as he contemplated her soft and sunny 
countenance, Henri thought that, with one solitary exception, he 
had never beheld an approach to its beauty. That exception was 
Mary of Scotland, whose charms, at the period when she was united 
to his elder brother, Francis the second, had made a lively impression 
on his youthful heart, some sense of which he still retained, and 
whose exquisite lineaments those of Esclairmonde so much resem- 


the same sleepy languor of the dark, blue eye—the same ineffable 
sweetness of smile—the same pearly teeth displayed by that smile 
—the same petit nez retrousse (that prettiest of all feminine features 
| and well meriting La Fontaine's admiration— 


Nez trousse, c’est une charme encore selon mon sens, 
| C’en est meme un des plus puissans— 

| though perhaps it may evidence a slight tendency to coquetry on the 
| part of the owner)—the same arched and even brow—in short, there 
| were a hundred traits of resemblance which Henri was not slow to 
| discover. Ina few minutes he became desperately in love ; that 
| is, as much in love as a king could be under the circumstances, and 

moreover such a blase king as Henri 

** By Cupidon ! belle Esclairmonde,” said he, still retaining pos- 
session of her hand, ** we are half-disposed to charge our mother 
with leze-majesté in having so long denied us the gratification we 
now experience in welcoming to our mask the loveliest of our guests 
Mort-Dieu! ardent admirer as she knows we are of beauty, her ma- 
jesty’s omission savours of positive cruelty ; nor should we so rea- 
dily have overlooked the fault, did not our present satisfaction in 
some degree reconcile us to our previous disappointment.” 

* Your majesty attaches more importance to the circumstance 
than it merits,"’ returned Esclairmonde, gently endeavouring to dis- 
engage her hand. ‘ Flattered as I am by your notice, it is an ho- 
nour to which | had no pretensions to aspire.” 

“In faith, not so, fair Demoiselle,” replied the king. “ Beauty 
has a claim upon our attention to which all other recommendations 

We were no true Valois* were it otherwise. You 


| will not refuse me your hand at the banquet,”’ added he in a lower 


be with the surpassing loveliness of Esclairmonde.* Accustomed || 


to the blaze of beauty by which his court was encircled—with a 


heart little susceptible of any new emotion, and with a disposition || 


to judge somewhat too nicely each attribute of female perfection— 
he could not help admitting, that not only were the charms of Es- 
clairmonde without parallel, but that there was no point either of 
her countenance or person, or what was of equal importance in his 
eyes, of her attire, which his critical eye did not pronounce to be 
faultless. 

Alas! how inadequate are mere words to convey a notion of the 
beauty we would wish to portray. The creation of the poet's fancy 
fades in the evanescent colouring he is compelled to employ. The 
pen cannot trace what the pencil is enabled so vividly to depict: it 
cannot accurately define the exquisite countour of the face, neither 
can it supply the breathing hues of the cheek—the kindling lusire 
of the eye—the dewy gloss of the lip—or the sheen of the hair— 
be it black as the raven’s wing, or glowing as a sunbeam, or fleecy 
asasummer cloud. The imagination alone can furnish these de- 
tails; and to the reader's imagination we would gladly intrust the 
portraiture of Esclairmonde, venturing, however, to offer a few 
farther hints for his guidance 

Imagine, then, features moulded in the most harmonious form of 
beauty, and chiselled with a taste, at once softened and severe. The 
eyes are of a dark, deep blue, swimming with a chastened tender- 
ness. An inexpressible charm reigns about the lips; and a slight 
dimple, in which a thousand Cupids might bask, softly indents the 
smooth and rounded chin. _ Raised from the brow so as completely 
to display its snowy expanse, the rich auburn hair is gathered in 
plaits at the top of the head—crisped with light curls at the sides— 
ornamented with a string of pearls, and secured at the back with a 
knot of ribands ; a style of head-dress introduced by the unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart, from whom it derived its name, and then univer- 
sally adopted in the French court. The swan-like throat is encircled 
by a flat collar of starched muslin, edged with pointed lace. Rich 
purple velvet of Florence, constitutes the material of the dress— 
the long and sharp boddice of which attracted Henri’s attention to the 
slender shape and distinctly-refined bosom of the lovely Demoiselle 

In passing, we may remark, that the rage for the excessively at- 
tenuated waist was then at its highest. Our tight-laced grandmo- 
thers were nothing to the wasp-shaped dames of the court of Ca- 
tharine de Medicis Fitting like a cuirass, the corset was tightened 
around the shape till its fair wearer, if her figure happened to exceed 

supposed limits of gracefulness, could scarcely gasp beneath 
the parasite folds—while the same preposterous s!eeve which cha- 
Tacterized the cavaliers of the period, likewise distinguished the 
mes. Nor had Esclairmonde neglected due observance of this 


beauty-outraging mode, or, despite her personal attractions, she had 





« _Esclairmonde is synonymous to the Lallah Rookh of the Persians— 
of the world.”—zEbs. 


1, Valois. — EDs. 


tone, and with an empressement of manner which could not be mis- 
taken. The colour mounted to Esclairmonde’s cheeks. 

“ Sire!’ returned she, with a thrill of apprehension, * my hand 
is at your disposal.” 

‘* But not your heart '”’ asked the king in an impassionate whisper 

Esclairmonde trembled. She saw at once the danger of her po- 
sition, and she summoned all her firmness to her assistance 

Sire!” replied she, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and in 
a tone which struggled to be firm, “my heart is not my own. Itis 
devoted to another.” 

* Mort-Dieu !” exclaimed the king, unable to control his dis- 
* You avow it—you love “4 


” 





pleasure 

“T said not so, sire 

*“ How '—and devoted to another?” 

“Tam betrothed to heaven ; my destiny is the cloister 
“Ts that all!" said Henri, recovering his composure 
suspected there were other ties that bound you to earth 

cloister—no, no—this must never be, mignonne.” 

* Your majesty will not oppose heaven's inclinations,” replied 
Esclairmonde. 

| will not oppose my own,” rejoined Henri, gaily ; “ the sacrifice 
were too great. No monastery shall entomb so fair a saint as thou, 
while I can hinder it. Heaven, I am assured, has no inclination to 
rob us of the pleasures it has blessed us withal.” 

«From her majesty’s resolves there is no alternative. I am her de- 
pendant ; she will dispose of me as she may see fitting.” 

“ But not without our concurrence,” returned the king; “ the 
which we shall be slow to grant. Mort-Dieu '—her majesty trifles 
with our sceptre till she fancies that it is her own hand that sways 
it. We must convince her to the contrary. How she can have en- 
tertained a notion so absurd as to think of burying one of the love- 
liest of her *ttendants within the gloom of a convent, passes our 
comprehension. Had it been our Queen Madame Louise de Vau- 
demont, who ever carries a missal within her gibeciére, we could 
have understood it; but that our mother, who, though zealous as 
ourselves at her vespers and masses, has no particular fanaticism, 
should contemplate an act so preposterous, seems unaccountable 


“JT half- 
But a 


Morbleu ' she must have some motive 

* Her majesty has no motive of which I am aware, save zeal in 
the cause of her religion.” 

“So it may appear to you, mignonne ; but our mother's reasons 
lie not on the surface. Be they what they may, you need no longer 
apprehend her interference. Unless prompted by your own inclina- 
tions, you will never utter the vows which will bind you wholly to 
heaven to the neglect of all on earth.” 

** My lips shall never utter them,” said Esclairmonde, with ear- 
nestness ; “but I cannot—dare not accept this boon from you, 
sire.” 


* The family name of the race of French kings which was extinguished in 
the person of Henry the third. The house of Bourbon succeeded that of 





“ And why not, ma mie!” 

‘Monarchs bestow not favours without anticipation of requital— 
7 can make no requital.”” 

“ You can, at least, requite me with a smile,” 
derly. 

**Upon my knees, sire,” replicd Esclairmonde, “ would I thank 
you for the precious boon you promise me, would thanks suffice ; 
but I feel they would not. I cannot misunderstand your looks, 
Gratitude, devotion, loyal affection toward your majesty will ever 
influence my bosom ; but not love, except such asa subject should 
fee! toward her sovereign. My life—my destiny is at your dispo- 
sal ; but seek not my heart, sire, which is neither mine to bestow, 
nor yours to solicit.” 

“If not your own,” said Henri, somewhat maliciously, “ to 
whose keeping have you entrusted it!” ‘ 

“ The question is ungenerous—unworthy of your majesty.” 

“You need not answer it, then,” returned the king: “the ra- 
ther,”’ added he, with a meaning smile, * that the secret is ours al- 
ready. Few whispers breathed within these walls fail to reach our 
ears ; nor were those of the admirable Crichton so low as to escape 
our attention. Ha— Demoiselle, are we wrong !” 

“ Sire!" 

“Nay, tremble not, child ; I betray no confidences. There is 
one person, however, against whom | must put you upon your 
guard. You know her not as well as | do—Fate grant you never 
may 

* To whom does your majesty allude! 
with an expression of uneasiness. 

* Can you not guess!" 

** Nay, sire.”’ 

“ Have you no suspicion Does not your heart prompt you ’— 
I’ faith you are not so much taken with this Crichton as 1 ima- 
gined, or else, which [ can scarce believe, you have little jealousy 
in your composition.” 

“Of whom would your majesty have me entertain a feeling of 
jealousy’ Against whom would you put me on my guard !' 

“Whom see you yonder—the star queen of the revel, round 
whom all the lesser orbs revolve—who attracts al] within her sphere, 
and who sheds, as such stars generally do, her rays on all alike!” 

** Your majesty’s sister, Madame Marguerite de Valois!” 

* Precisely ; and it is of her we council you to beware.” 

* ] do not understand you.” , 

“ Mort-Dieu ! that is strange. We are sufficiently explicit. You 
don’t mean to say, that in alluding to Crichton's amouretie with our 
sister Marguerite we tell you anything new. Why the whole court 
rings, or did ring, with it; for, in fact, the scandal is somewhat 
stale, and no one concerns himself about it. Our sister changes her 
gallants so often that her constancy is the only thing which excites 
a moment's marvel. A short while ago it was Martigues—then La 
Mole—(per Hyacinthus)—then le beau Saint Luc—then Monsieur 
de Mayenne, * bon compagnon, gros et gras,’ as our brother Henri 
of Navarre calls him—then Turenne, a caprice—then Bussy D’Am- 
boise, a real passion. After Bussy, appeared Crichton, who, having 
disarmed D'Amboise, till that time deemed imvincible in the duel, 
became the reigning favourite—making the grand corollary to these 
pleasant premises. So the affair stands at present. How long itis 
likely to continue, rests with you to determine. Marguerite will 
never brook a rival; and can you suffer him you love to be the 
slave—the minion of another!" 

“I knew it not. And does he—does the Seigneur Crichton— 
aspire to her affections ! 

Henri smiled, 

“ He has deceived you,” said he, after an instant's pause, during 
which time he intently watched the workings of her countenance. 

** He has, indeed,” replied she, with a look of anguish 

* Forget him.” 

*T will try to do so 

** Nay more—revenge is in your power. His perfidy demands it. 
The game is in your hands—Play off a king against his queen.” 

“ Never.” 

“ The cloister, then, awaits you.’ 

“1 will die rather.” 

“ How '” 

“T will never accept the veil.” 

* What is this’ You have no scruples of conscience. 
the adopted of Catherine de Medicis a heretick-—it cannot be 

‘It is enough that I am prepared to die.” 

“You still cling to life, Demoiselle--to hope—to love 

“ T cling to heaven, sire—in God alone is my support.” 

* Then why decline the veil '” 

Esclairmonde replied not. 

“Ha! this hesitation. My suspicions | fear were not unfound. 
ed. You are not led away by the deceitful doctrines of those arch- 
impostors, Luther, Zuinglius and Calvin! You are not the dupe 
of their miserable heresies! You have not compromised your sal- 
vation, Demoiselle !”’ 

“IT would rather hope I have secured it, sire ;"’ 
monde, meekly 

** Speak !” exclaimed Henri, after a muttered ave. 
not so.” 

“It as so,” replied Esclairmonde, firmly. 

“What! you avow yourself ——” 

“| am a protestant.” 

“ Confusion !” ejaculated Henri, recoiling, telling his beads, and 


said Henri, ten- 


’ asked Esclairmonde, 


, 


Pshaw ! 


"” 


replied Esclair- 


“ Say it is 


sprinkling himself with perfume from one of the flacons at his gir- 
dle. “ A protestant, Mort-Diev 
presence !—it is an affront to our understanding—and the girl is so 
| pretty, too—Diable ! 


—I shall expire—a heretick in our 


Indulgentiam absolutionem et remisswonem 
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peccatorum tribue, Domine!” continued he, devoutly crossing him. 
self—*“I am stricken with horrour—pah! Ab omni phantasia et 
nequitia vel versutid diabolica fraudis libera me, Domine!” And 
he recited another paternoster, performing a fresh aspersion, after 
which he added with more composure :——** Luckily no one has over- 
heard us. It is not too late to recant your errours. Recall those 
silly words, and I will endeavour to forget them.” 

“Sire,” replied Esclairmonde, calmly, ‘| cannot recall what I 
have asserted. I am of the faith of which I have avowed myself a 
member. I reject all other creeds save that which I believe to be 
the truth. In that I will live—in that, if need be, die.” 

“Your words may prove prophetick, Demoiselle,” returned 
Henri with a sneer. “Are you aware of the peril in which this 
mad avowal of your opinions might place you '”’ 

“T am prepared to meet the doom, which in the same cause, made 
martyrs of my father and all my family.” 

“ Tush '—your hereiicks are ever stubborn. This accounts for 
your non-compliance with my wishes. However,” muttered he, 
“[ shall not give up the point thus readily, nor for a scruple or so 
in point of conscience, baulk my inclinations. Besides, | remem- 
ber I have an indulgence from his holiness, Gregory the thirteenth, 
providing for such a contingency as the present Let me see, it runs 
thus :—for an affair with a Huguenot, twelve additional masses per 
week, to be continued for three weeks; item—a rich coffer for the 
Sacristy of ihe Innocents ; item—a hundred rose-nobles for the Ur- 
sulines, and a like sum for the Hicronimites ; item—a procession 
with the Flagellants ; and then I have the condonation of his holi- 
The penance is light enough, and were it more severe, I 
would willingly incur it. "Tis strange—a Huguenot perdue in the 
Louvre—this must be inquired into. Our mother must be in the 
He r mystery—-her caution— proclaim her acquaintance with 
the fact. We will inquire into it at our leisure, as well as investi- 
gate ail particulars of this girl's story. A Huguenot! Mort-dieu ! 
From whom,” added he, addressing Esclairmonde, * did you derive 
these abominable doctrines, Demoiselle '” 

“ Your majesty will excuse my answering that question 

“As you please, mignonne. This is neither the time nor the 
place to enforce a reply. Your story and your conduct alike per- 
lex me—no matter, time will unravel the affair. Now mark me, 
Demoiselle As yet I have approached you as an humble suitor, 
desirous in that capacity to win your regard. I now resume the 
king, and remind you, that you are my subject, that your life—your 
liberty—your person—are at my disposal, nor shall I forget the in- 
terests of your soul, in which good office I may call in the assist- 
ance of some of my most zealous ecclesiasticks. If my measures 
appear harsh, you must thank your own perversity My wish is to 
Obedience is all I require. ‘Till midnight, therefore, I 
On the ove hand you will weigh my favour—iny 


ness 


secret 


be lenient 
give you to reflect 
protection—my love, for I still love you; on the other, Crichton's 
infidelity—a cloister—perchance a darker doom. Make your own 
election. After the banquet I shall expect your answer.” 

“* My answer returned Esclairmonde. 

Seating himself upon a richly ornamented fauteuil, brought by his 
attendants, Henri was instantly encompassed by his courtiers, who 
formed a brilliant semicircle around hin 

Catherine de Medicis remarked Henri’s attention to Esclairmonde 
with some dissatisfaction. Accustomed, however, rather to encour- 
age her son's wayward inclinations than to check them (and there- 
in lay the secret of her rule,) she allowed no expression of dis- 
pleasure to escape her, but took her seat majestically by his side 
Behind Catherine, crouched Ruggieri, uneasily shuffling to and fro 
with the glare and the shifting movement of a caged hyana 

Nearer to the king, and clinging to his throne for support, was 
placed Esclairmonde, now almost in a state of distraction 

Chicot familiarly reclined himself at his sovereign's feet, with his 
marotte in hand, and Henri’s long-eared, large-eyed favourite on his 
knee, its pensile tresses sweeping the floor Poor Chatelar' As 
the gentle auimal submitted to his caress, Henm thought for an in- 
stant of her from whom he had received him as a sister's remem- 
brance—he thought of Mary of Scotland—of her captivity—of her 
charms——and of Esclairmonde’s strange resemblance to her—and 
this brought back the whole tide of passion 

* Singnlar—most singular,” mused he. ‘* Would she had been 
a Jewess ora Pagan! ‘There might then have been some hope of 
her—but a Huguenot—ouf !” 


will still be the same,” 


EXTRACT FROM COOPER'S SWITZERLAND. 


The annexed passage from the new work of Mr. Cooper, shortly 
to be issued by Carey, Lea and Blanchard, entitled “ Switzerland,” 
will be read with pleasure. It professes to give an accurate account 
of what passed in the streets of Paris some three years since, and 


is in the best manner of our countryman 





THE STREETS OF PARIS DURING A REVOLT. 


Troops of the line began to appear in large bodies as the even- 
ing closed, and the reports now came so direct as to leave no doubt 
that there was a sharp contest going on in the more narrow streets 
of the qguartier Mont-Martre. All this time the feelings of the 
erowd on the bridges and quays appeared to be singularly calm 
There was little or no interest manifested in favour of cither side, 
and, indeed, it would not be easy to say what the side opposed to 
the government was. The Carlists looked distrustful, the republi- 
cans bold, and the juste milieu alarmed 

I went back to the hotel to make my report, again, about nine, 
and then proceeded by the guai and the Pont Louis to the Carrousel 
By the way, in crossing the Place Lows X VJ, witha French friend, a 
month or two since, he informed me he had lately conversed with 
Count , who had witnessed the execution of Louis sixteenth, 
and that he was told there was a general errour prevalent as regard- 





ed the spot where the guillotine was erected on that occasion. Ac- || row was to be like another day 


cording to this account, which it is difficult to believe is not correct, 
it was placed on the side of the Place, near the spot where the 
carriages for Versailles usually stand, and just within the borgnes 
that line the road that here diverges toward the quay. 


the inventor of the instrument that bears his name, is, I believe, 
still living. The story of his having been executed on his own ma- 
chine, being pure poetry. 


Passing by the Rue de Rivoli, I went to see an English lady of | 


our acquaintance, who resided in this quarter of the town. I found 
her elone, uneasy, and firmly persuaded that another revolution had |, 


While cor- | a picket on the Pont Royal 
recting popular errours of this sort, I will add that M. Guillotine, || 


|commenced. She was an aristocrat by position, and, though rea- 
sonably liberal, anxious to maintain the present order of things, like 
all the liberal aristocrats, who believe it to be the last stand against 
popular sway. She has also friends and connexions about the per- 
son of the king, and probably considered their fortunes as, in some 
measure, involved in those of the court. We condoled with each 
other, as a matter of course; she, because there was a revolution, 
and I, because the want of faith, and the stupendous frauds prac- 
| tised under the present system, rendered it necessary. 

It was near eleven o'clock before I quitted this part of the town 
The streets were nearly deserted, a patrol occasionally passing ; but 
the strangers were few, scarcely any having yet returned after their 
flight from the cholera. The gates of the garden were closed, and 
I found sentinels at the guachets of the Carrousel, who prevented 
my return by the usual route. Unwilling to make the détour by the 
way I had come, I proceeded by the Rue de Rivoli. As I was 

| walking quite near to the palace, in order to avoid some mud, I 
‘came suddenly on a guard national, who was placed behind a sen- 
! trv-box, en faction. I cannot describe to you the furious scream 
| with which this man cried, “allez au large!’ If he took me for a 
body of bloody-minded republicans, rushing forward to disarm him, 
I certainly thought he was some wild beast. The man was evidently 
' frightened, and just in a condition to take every bush for an enemy 
It 1s true, the other party was rather actively employed in disarm- 
ling the different guards, but this fellow was within a hundred feet 
| of the Etat Major, and in no sort of danger. Notwithstanding the 
presented bayonet, [ am not quite certain he would not have dropped 
his arms had I lifted my walking-stick, though one runs more hazard 
| from a robber, or a sentinel, who is frightened, than from one who 
is cool. There was, however, no blood shed 
| Finding the Carrousel closed to me, I passed into the Rue Si 
Honoré which was also pretty well garnished with troops. A few 
truculent youths were shouting a short distance ahead of me, but, 
on the appearance of a patrol, they ran off. At length I got as far 
as the Rue cog St Honoré, and seeing no one in the street, | turned 
short round its corner. thinking to get into the court of the Louvre, 
and to the other side of the river by the Pont des Arts. Instead of 
effecting this clever movement, I ran plump on a body of troops, 
who were drawn up directly across the street, in a triple line. This 
was a good position, for the men were quite protected from a fire, 
{up or down the great thoroughfare, while by wheeling on either 
| flank, they were ready to act in a moment in either direction 
My reception was not flattering, but the officer in command was 
| too cool to mistake a solitary individual fora band of rebels, and | 
| 


was suffered to continue up the Rue St Honore. I got into the rear 
of this guard by turning through the next opening. The court of 
| the Louvre was unguarded and empty, and passing through it, I got 
| a glimpse of a picturesque brrouac of troops in the Carrousel. Seeing 
| no obstruction, I went in that direction, and penetrated to the very 
| rear of a squadron of cuirassiers, who were dismounted, forming the 
outer line of the whole body. There may have been three or four 
| thousand men of all arms, assembled in this spot, chiefly, if not all, 
reguiar troops. I staid among them unobserved, or at least, unmo- 
lested, near half an hour, watching the effect of the different groups 
| by the light of the camp fires. Strong patrols, principally cavalry, 
went and came constantly, and scarcely five minutes passed without 
the arrival and departure of mounted expresses, the head-quarters of 
the national guards being in the palace 
It was drawing toward midnight, and I hethought me of the un- 
j easiness of those I had left in the Rue St. Dominique. 1 was 
retiring by the upper guichet, the only one unguarded, and had 
| nearly reached it, when a loud shout was heard on the quay. This 
sounded like. service, and it was so considered by the troops, for 
| the order, * aux armes,”’ was given ina moment. The cuirassiers 
mounted, wheeled into platoons, and trotted briskly toward the 
enemy with singular expedition. Unluckily, they directed their ad- 
| vance to the very guichet which was also approaching. The idea 
| of being caught between two fires, and that in a quarrel which did 
not concern me, was nut agreeable. ‘The state of things called for 
decision, and knowing the condition of affairs in the Carrousel, I 
| preferred siding with the juste milieu, for oace in my life 
| The cuirassiers were too much in a hurry to get through the 
| guichet, which was a defile, and too steady to cut me down in pass- 
ing, and, first giving them a few minutes to take the edge off the 
| affair, if there was to be any fighting, I followed theim to the quay 
| This alarm was real, I understood next day, but the revolters 
| made their retreat by the Pont des Arts, which is impracticable for 
cavalry, attacking and carrying a corps de garde, in the Quartier St 
| Jacques 
| Neuf, in order to get at them, when I came out on the quay, and, 
| profiting by the occasion, I got across the river by the Pout des Arts 
It was strange to find myself alone on this bridge at midnight, in 
the heart of a great capital, at a moment when its streets were filled 
; with troops, while contending factions were struggling for the mas- 
{ tery, and, perhaps, the fate of not only France, but of all Europe, 
| was hanging on the issue! Excited by these reflections, I paused 
to contemplate the rcene 
| Ihave often told you how picturesque and beautiful Paris appears 
viewed from her bridges. The finest position is that of the Ponte 
| Royal, but the Pont des Arts, at night, perhaps affords even more 
| striking glimpses of those ancient, tall, angular buildings along the 
river, that, but for their forms and windows, would resemble low 
rocky cliffs. In the centre of this mass of dwellings, among its 
‘damp and narrow streets, into which the sun rarely penetrates, lay 
| bodies of men, sleeping on their arms, or merely waiting for the 
dawn, to decide the fate of the country. It was carrying one back 
| to the time of the ‘* League” and the ‘“ Fronde,” and I involunta- 
| rily cast my eves to that balconied window in the Louvre, where 
Charles the ninth is said to have stood when he fired upon the flying 
Protestants. The brooding calm that reigned around was both 
characteristick and strange. Here was an empire in jeopardy. and 
| yet the population had quietly withdrawn into their own abodes, 
awaiting the issue with as much apparent tranquillity as if the mor- 
Use, and a want of sympathy 
between the governed and their governours, had begotten this indif-! 


, ference. 


When I reached the gua: Voltaire not a man was visible, except 
Not knowing but some follawers of 
the house of Orleans, more layal than usual, might choose to de- 
tain me, because I came from America, I passed down one of the 
first streets, entering the Rue du Bac, at some distance from the 
bridge. I met but half a dozen people between the quays and the 
hétel de , and all the shops were hermetically sealed. As soon 
as I entered, the porter shut and barred the gate of our own hotel, |, 
and we retired, to rise and see what a “ night might bring forth.” | 








The cu:rassiers were trotting briskly toward the Pont! 


—> 

* Les cannons grondent dans les rues, Monsieur,” was the re. 
mark of the porter as [I passed ont into the street next morning 
The population was circulating freely in our part of the town; the 
shops, too, were re-opened, and it appeared to be pretty generally 
understood that no fighting was to take place in that Vicinity 
Passing up the Rue du Bac, | met three guardes nationauz, who, by 
their conversation, were fresh from the field, having passed the night 
‘n what may be called the enemies’ country. They were ful] of 
marvels, and, in thelf own opinion, full of glory 

The streets were now alive with people, the quays and bridges 
being still resorted to, on account of the affording an unobstructed 
avenue to the sounds that came from the quarter where the config, 
was going on. Occasionally a discharge of musketry reached these 
spots, and once or twice | heard the report of a gun; but the firng 
was desultory, far from heavy, and irregular. 

In the Carrousel I met an English acquaintance, and we agreed 
to go towards the scene of action together, in order to learn what 
was going on. My companion was loud in his complaints agains 
the revolters, who, he said, would retard the progress of liberty half 
a century, by their rashness. The government would put them 
down, and profit by its victory to use strong measures. I have 
learned to distrust the liberalism of some of the English, who are 
too apt to corsult their own national interests, in regarding the 
rights of their neighbours. This you will say is no more than hy. 
man nature, which renders all men selfish. True; but the con. 
cerns of few nations being as extensive, varied, and artificial as 
those of England, the people of other countries are not liable to be 
influenced by so many appeals to divert them from a sound and 
healthful state of feeling. England, as a nation, has never beens 
frend of liberty in other nations, as witness her long and bitter 
hostility to ourselves, to France and Holland, and her close alliances 
with Turkey, Persia, etc etc. Just at this moment, apprehension 
of Russia causes her to dilate a litue more than usual on the ep. 
couragement of liberty, but it is a mvstification that can deceive 
no one of the least observation. Of whatever sins England is w 
be accused, as a nation, she cannot be accused of that of political 
propogandism. Even her own recent progress in liberty, has been 
the result of foreign and external example. I now speak of the 
state, which extends its influence verv far into society, but there 
are many individuals who carry their principles as far as any men 
on earth. This latter class, moreover, is largely and rapidly on the 
increase, has always effected, and will still effect, far more than the 
state itself in favour of freedom 

We went by the Palais Royal, the Passages Vivienne, and du 
Panorama, to the Boulevards. ‘The streets were filled with people, 
as on a fete, and there appeared, still, to be a good deal of anxiety 
as to the result. There were plenty of troops, report saying that 
sixty thousand men were under arms, on the side of the government 
Half that number would suffice to assure its success, unless there 
should prove to be disaffection. Had a single regiment of the line 
declared against the king, the previous day, or even on the sixth of 
June, Louis Phillippe, in my opinion, would have been dethroned 
But, so far as I can learn, none of the principal persons of the oppo- 
sition appeared against him, on this occasion, or seemed to have any 
connexion with the affair 

My companion left me on the Boulevards, and I proceeded to- 
wards the Porte St. Dems, where there was evidently something 
like a contest. There was a little firing, and I met one or two 
wounded men, who were retirmg to their casernes. One was shot 
through the body. But the affair at the Porte St. Denis proved 
be nothing serious, and was soon over. ‘The revolters had retired 
into the Rue St Mery, where they were closely encircled by large 
bodies of troops, and whither [ did not deem it prudent to follow 
them. The struggle, in that direction, was much sharper, and we 
occasionally heard cannon. 

You will probably be curious to know if one did not feel uneasy, 
in walking about the streets of a town, while so many men were 
contending in its streets. A moment's reflection will show you that 
there was little or no danger. One could find a cover in a moment 
The streets were thronged, and it was little probable that either 
party would wantonly fire on the mass. The contest was confined 
to a particular part of the town, and then a man of ordinary discre- 
tion would hardly be so silly as to expose himself unnecessarily in 
a quarrel with which he had no concern. Women and children 
were certainly killed on this occasion, but it was probably under 
circumstances that did not in the least affect the great body of the 
inhabitants 

The cafés were frequented as msual and a little distance from 
the scene of action, everything wore the air of an ordinary Sun- 
day, on which the troops were to be reviewed. The morning pas 
in this manner, when, about four o'clock, I again found myself at 
the Pont Royal, after paying a visit to the hotel. Here I met two 
American friends, and we walked by the quay of the palace towards 
the Pont Neuf. The people were in a dense crowd, aud it was 
difficult to penetrate the mass. Just before we reached the bridge, 
we heard shouts and cries of vive le roi, aud presently I saw M. de 
Chabot-Rohan, the first honorary aide de camp, a gentleman whom 
I personally knew, and who usually led the cortége of the king It 
would seem that Louis Phillippe had arrived from the country, and 
had passed by the Bou/erards to the Place de la Bastile, whence he 
was now returning to the Tuileries, by the quays. His appearance 
in the streets during such a scene, bas been much lauded, and the 
firmness necessary to the occasion, much dwelt on, in the papers. 
A very timid man might certainly have been afraid to expose his 
person in this manner, but the risk was by no means as great a8 

has been supposed. The cortége was nowhere under fire, nor, but 
for a few minutes, near the scene of action, and it was not easy 
assassinate a man moving through streets that were filled with 
troops. Au reste there is no reason whatever to suppose the king 
would not have behaved personally well, in far more critical circum- 
stances.* The royal party passed into the Carrousel by the court 
of the Louvre, while we turned vpon the bridge. 

The Pont Neuf was crowded with troops, who occupied the 
trottoirs, and with men, women and children. There had been 
some skirmishing at the Place de Gréve, and the scene of the 
principal contest, the Rue St Meré, was near by. We were slowly 
threading the crowd with our faces towards the island, when a @* 
charge of musketry, (four or five pieces at most,) directly behind 
us, and quite near, set everybody in motion. A flock of sheep 








* Lonce asked General Lafayette his epinien of the nerve of the DucdOr 
leans, (Egaiite.) He laughed, and said the king had made an appeal to him 
quite lately, on the same subject. “And the answer!” “TI told his majest? 
that I believed his father was a brave man ; but, you may be sure, I was gid 
he did not ask me if I thought he was an Aonest one too.” 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








would not have scattered in greater confusion, at the sudden ap- 
arance of a strange dog among them, than the throng on the 
bridge began to scamper. Fear is the most contagious of all dis- 
eases, and, for a moment, we found ourselves running with the 
rest. A jump or two sufficed, however, and we stopped Two 
soldiers, one a national guard, and the other a young conscript, be- 
jonging to the line, caught my eye, and knowing there was no 
danger, we had time to stop and laugh at them. The national . 
ard was a little Mayeux-looking fellow, with an abdomen like a 
umpkin, and he had caught hold of his throat, as if it were actu- 
ally to prevent his heart from jumping out of his mouth. A cari- 
cature of fright could scarcely be more absurd. The young con- 
script, @ fair, red-haired youth, was as white as a sheet, and he 
stood with his eyes and mouth open, like one who thought he saw 
a ghost, immovable as a statue. He was sadly frightened, too 
The boy would probably have come to, and proved a good soldier in 
the end; butas for Mr, Mayeux, although scarcely five feet high, he 
appeared as if he could never make himself short enough. He had 
evidently fancied the whole affair a good joke, up to that precise mo- | 
ment, when, for the first time, the realities of a campaign burst 
upon his disordered faculties The troops in general, while they 
pricked up their ears, disdained even to shoulder their arms. For 
those on the bridge, there was, in truth, no danger, although the 
nearness of the volley, and the suddenness of the alarm, were well 
adapted to set a crow d in motion. The papers next day, said one 
or two had been slain by this discharge, which actually came from 
the revolters 
You will probably be surprised, when I tell you that I had an en- 
gagement to dine to-day with a gentleman who fills a high situation 
He had sent me no notice of a 
postponement, and as I had seen him pass in the cortege, I was re- 
minded that the hour to dress was near. Accordingly, I returned 
home, in order to prove to him that I was as indifferent as any 
Frenchman could be to the events we had all just witnessed 
] found a dozen people assembled in the drawing-room of Madame 
——,, at six oclock precisely, the same as if Paris were quite 
tranquil. The general had not yet returned, but I was enabled to 
report that he had entered the palace in safety. A moment before 
the dinner was announced, he returned, and brought the information 
that the revolt was virtually suppressed, a few desperate individuals, 
who had thrown themselves into a church, alone holding out. He 
was in high spirits, and evidently considered the affair a triumph to 


Louis Phillippe. 


near the person of the king 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 

WE copy the following article from a late number of the Albion, the best 
repertory of English periodical literature published in tus country. 


MANAGING A HUSBAND! 


Tuts is a branch of female education too much neglected; it 
ought to be taught with “French, Italian, and the use of the 
Globes.” To be sure, as Mrs. Glass most sensibly observes, “ first 
catch your hare,” and you must also first catch your husband. But 
we will suppose him caught—and therefore to be roasted, boiled, 
stewed, or jugged. All these methods of cooking have their matri- 
monial prototypes. The roasted husband is done to death by the 
fiery temper, the boiled husband dissolves in the warm water of 
conjugal tears, the siewed husband becomes ductile by the appli- 
cation of worry, and the jugged husband is fairly subdued by sauce 
and spice. Women have all a natural genius for having their own 
way ; still the finest twlents, like ** the finest pisantry in the world,” 
require cultivation. We recommend beginning soon. 

When Sir William L was setting off on his wedding excur- 
sion, while the bride was subsiding from the pellucid lightness of 
white satin and blonde, into the delicate darkness of the lilack silk 
travelling dress, the lady's maid rushed into his presence with a 
torrent, not of tears. but of words. His favourite French valet had 
put out all the bandboxes that had been previously stored with al! , 
feminine ingenuity in the carriage. Ofcourse, on the happiest day | 
of his life, Sir William could not “ hint a fault or hesitate dislike,” 
and he therefore ordered the interesting exiles to be replaced. 
“Ver vell, Sare William,” said the prophetick gentleman's gentle- 
man, “ you let yourself be bandboxed now, you be bandboxed all 
vour life.” 

The prediction of the masculine Cassandra of the curling-irons 
was amply fulfilled. Poor Sir Willam! One of his guests, a 
gentleman whose wits might have belonged to a Leeds clothier, for 
they were always wool-gathering, confounded the bridal with one of! 
those annual festivals when people cruelly give you joy of having 
made one step more to your grave—this said guest, at his wedding, 
literally wished him many happy returns of the day! The polite 
admitter of the bandboxes found, however, one anniversary quite 
sufficient, without any returns. 

Now, we do consider it somewhat hard “to drag at each re- 
move’ such a very perceptible chain ; it might as well have been 
wreathed, or gilded, or even pinchbecked. A friend of mine, Mrs. 
Francis Caldwell, does the thing much better. We shall give a 
domestick dialogue in Curzon-street, by way of example to the rising 
generation 

“T have been at Baldoc’s this morning, my love,” said Mrs. 
Caldwell while helping the soup, “he has two such lovely Sévre 
tables, portraits of Louis the fourteenth’s beauties ; you must let 
me have them for the drawing-room, they are such loves.” 

“T really do wonder,” exclaimed Mr. Caldwell, in his most 
decided tone, “what can you want with anything more in the 





ti 


drawing-room. I am sure that it is as much as any one can do to 
get across them as it is. I will have no more money spent on such 
trash.” 


* This fish is capital, the sauce is a chef-d’eurre,” exclaimed the , 


lady, hastening to change the discourse; “do let me recom- 
mend it.” 

Dinner proceeds, enlivened by a little series of delicate attentions 
on the part of the wife. One thing 1s advised ; another, which she 
is well aware is her husband's aversion, playfully forbidden, with a 
“my dear Francis, you are so careless of yourself—consider les 

rreurs de la digestion.” | 

7 declines into dessert, and Mr. Caldwell eats his walnuts, | 


“ By no hand, as you may guess, } 


But that of Fairly Fair,” 
alias Mrs. Caldwell’s very pretty fingers. Towards the middle of 


| in the third glass. 


of ancient Gaul, quartered into three halves, of disdain, wounded 


recommend its consideration as a study to our lady readers 


his second glass of port, he perceives that there are tears in his 
wife's soft blue eyes—which become actual sobs as he progresses 


“I see how it is, Laura ; well, you shall have the tables.” 
“ The tables !" cried the lady, with an air, as the school-boy said 


feelings, and tenderness ; ‘I have really lost all wish for them. It 
was of you, Francis, that I was thinking. Good heavens! can you 
weigh a few paltry pounds against the pleasure of gratifying your 





wife. I see I have lost my hold on your affections. What have I 
done? I, whose whole life has but one happiness, that of pleasing |} 
you!” 


We will not pursue the subject to its last conjugal close of tears |) 
and kisses ; suffice it to say, that the next day the tables were sent || 
home ; not given—but only accepted as a favour! 

Now this is a beautitul way of doing business. We seriously 
Scold- 
ing does much, for as the old riddle says, ** anything,” 1s what 

* Many a man who has a wife, 


Submits to for a quiet life.” ' 


But, fair half of the world, out of whose very remains the rose, | 
as the eastern proverb has it, was formed at the creauon—flattery, | 
that honey of the heart, is the true art of sway. Instead of divide, 
our new estate secret is, “ flatter to reign.” 


AN EDITOR AND HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 
| 





Our poetical friends, (says a recent editor,) fairly overwhelm us 
We fear we shall die the death of the maid in the story who was | 
heaped with jewels ull she was smothered. Our prose friends are | 
crowded quite out of the drawer—stanzas on moonlight, and 
thoughts tu the fair, usurping entirely that grave department. We 
are certainly, above all the nations of the earth, a poetical people 
Handwritings indicating every possible grade of education may be | 
selected from our manuscripts. Here is the end of a brownish | 
sheet peeping out, sealed with the wax of the contemplative cralt of 
St. Crispin—and there 1s the impression of a thimble—and under t 
a magnificent coat of arms with a dainty superscription, and, from 
the remoter corner, a coloured note sends out from its rosy folds a 
breath of musk, ** sweeter than Araby.”’ Here is a clerkly flourish, 
such as we know, any distance, in a tradesman’s bill, indicating its 
writer to vibrate between Castaly and the counter—here a French- 
man’s hieroglyphicks—here a gentlemanly ilegibility—here the 
traces of a delicate crowquil—here a sonnet delicate and yet care- | 
less, evidently dashed off in the intervals of a toilet, (only one farr | 
foot in its slipper, perhaps.) and here a great up-and-down, who- 
cares sort of an autograph, upon which the very Genius of Exegesis 
himself would be puzzled to decide 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


From the Religious Souvenir for 1837. 
. 


THE DEATH-BED OF ADDISON. 


BY THE REV. CALVIN COLTON 

“Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, and, perhaps, of 
Addison, for whom he did not want rm spect, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him: but his arguments and expostulations 
had no effect. One experiment, however, remained to be tried. When he 
found his life near its end, he directed the young lord to be called, and when 


loose opinions 


he desired, with great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, told him 


© have sent for you, that you may see how a Christian can die.—DR, JOHNSON'S 


LIFE OF ADDISON 

Os entering Oxford, from Londen, one of the statelieet and most 
satisfactory architectural objects that meet the eye is Magdalen 
tower; and, notwithstanding there are many other beautiful, and 
some magnificent designs of the same class in that famous city, ap- 
pertaining to the university, still the eye reverts with pleasure, and 
lingers with delight on that more perfect, most finished, and proud 
There 


are many shaded promenades and enchanting gardens at Oxford; 


thing of Magdalen, which always seems just as it should be 


but there is one in connection with Magdalen, winding along a pearly 
stream, overhung with sweet shades, not so beautiful in itself as it 
is inviting, of name—it * Addison's 
Walk.” Magdalen tower is good to behold and to think of ; Magda- 
len chapel, especially, as recently renovated, and with its unrivalled 


hy reason its consecrated is 


painting of Christ bearing his cross, is not to be forgotten by those 
who have been admitted there; but “ Addison's Walk,” unpictu- 
resque though it may be, compared with others, is yet hallowed by 
a name; and, in remembrance of the toot-prints, which he himself 
was once accustomed to leave behind him, as he strolled along, with 
book in hand, 
may well be proud of the name of Addison 


or meditating his ‘ lassic k strains, Magdak nf colle ve 
To beheve that good- 
ness was allied to Addison's greatness, is far more delightful as a sub- 
ject of contemplation; to be permitted to cherish the impression, 
that his virtue was that of a Christian, exalts him still hywher, and 
crowns him with the only unfading glory. We are not uninterested 
n his story ; as the eon of a clergyman, we choose to believe that he 
an 
in 


was the child of prayer. He was, indeed, an ambitious youth 


aspiring man; he attamed eminence—eminence in letters and 
state; he contracted a high matrimonial) connection, which, it is 
supposed, was not to him most comfortable; it was, perhaps, a thorn 
and a school for patience and resignation ; his thoughts were evident- 
at the head of these re- 


that 


ly much on the world; but the anecdote 


marks, and the scene of his death-bed, would seem to intimat 


|| in the pursuit of letters, and in the cares of state, he found time to 


Our quaker friend has retired to his “farm.” He is happier than 
any poor-devil-editor of us all. His crop will not be criticised. He 
may grow cabbages or turnips as he pleases, and his investments in 
mother Earth, unlike those in some of her children, will come to 
light again. It will not cost him so much, either, to entertain his 
extravagant friends, the Muses; for, difficult as it is to content 
them in the city, he has only to write over the door (what we pray 
his condition may never belie) that winning inducement of master 
Corydon, 

“ Lac mihi non estate novum, non frigore defit,” 


and they will be with him. We 
though he be, the country will be too quiet for him after his busy 
editorship. Pascal says wisely * we think we are seeking repose 
when all we are seeking is agitation,’ and Touchstovwe with all his 
philosophy, could not abide the forest of Arden. ‘* In respect that 
it is solitary,” says that miracle of wisdom, “I like it very well 

but in respect that it is private it is a very vile hfe.” We wish him 
content, but even that not quite unmingled, remembering that 


fear, however, that, quaker 


“ Wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong 
And jearn in suffering that they teach in song.” 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURES. 





We hear no more at present of the movements of the committee | 
appointed by congress to adorn the capitol ; that tribunal which, by 
its decision, is to produce works that may be contrasted with the | 
extraordinary specimens of art which at present are the admiration | 
of all who visit the city of Washington. The gentlemen whocom.- | 
pose this committee began their operations by a resolve to call on those | 
painters who appeared in their eyes worthy of immortality, to send 
in specimens of their work for them to decide upon! They did not | 
admit for a moment that they were to be called upon to submit their | 
thoughts to the decision of men who, acknowledgedly, were ignorant | 
on the subject, or, what is worse, had tasted without drinking of that 
fountain, which to those who drink deep is a source of both inspi- 
ration and knowledge. Our artists rejected the application. They 
were prepared to return written answers to the circular of the 
judges, but were requested not todo so. Among the names of 
those selected to have the honour of submitting their thoughts to 
this committee with powers, we find none to object to; but there 
were omissions which showed either prejudice or ignorance alto- 
gether inexcusable. We hope, for the honour of our country, that 
the proceedings of this tribunal may hereafter be directed by those 
who understand the subject. We are told that the members are to 
meet again in Boston. Washington Aiston will be near them 





BUST OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Ball Hughes has made a glorious bust of our townsman, Mr. 
Irving. The likeness is perfect. Fac-similes of this noble per- 
formance may be had of the artist for the trifling sum of fifteen dol- 
lars !—at this price the Knickerbockers alone should send Mr. 
Hughes more commissions, for copies of this bust, in a single day, 


}| Chat. 


think of heaven. As he approached the period of his dissolution, h 
could not only contemplate the impending change with composur 


it he seems to have been actuated by the genuine 


and firmness, | 


spirit of Christian benevolence a desire to do good even in death 


to point others to heaven—himeelf leading the way. He summoned 


he still cared and 


the 


to his bed-side a noble profligate, for whose soul 


cherished hope; and, in the solemnity of the circumstances, in 


|| tenderness of the moment, appealed to a heart which was tou obdu- 


rate to be moved by other demonstrations of a similar affection, and 


me before, believe 


who would not believe 
at least you will allow 


“Look! mark! you, 
A dyin 


I have sent for you, that you may see how a Chnstian 


said, 


me now man is an honest man 
me to be so 
can dv 

The death-scene of Paul, or that which might be taken as such, 
now offered, and 
I have fought a good fight; I 


faith; and henceforth 


' was indeed a sublime vision: “I am ready to be 


| the time of my departure is at hand. 
have finished my course; I have kept the 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
and not to me only, but 
But Paul was a different 
| character; his career was different; his office sacred; his pen and 
He stood on higher ground than ordinary 


will give me at that day 


righteous Judge 
| 


to all them also that love hie appearing.” 


soul divinely is spire d. 
his vision heaven. 

had imbibed the faith 
| which Paul preached; he had professed it; he had laboured to bring 


Imen. His faith was vision 


| Addison was a man like ourselves. He 
this young Lord Warwick under its influence—to eradicate from his 
| 

lvetrine of 


had failed 


mind the seeds of infidelity—and to imbue him with the 
Those eflorta, in the ordinary 
He now proposes to address him from a different position 

| What and whence is that influence which makes us respect the 


| 
dying man’s word? Though it be a beggar, breathing his last in a 


relations of life, 


ditch, he whispers in our ear as we approach him, and communicates 
a secret that lay on his conscience, or sends a messevge to a fellow- 
If 


we are convinced of sanity of mind, and right feeling in such a case, 


being, that might have reason to regard it; and then he is gone 
| we feel the responsibility of the trust—and make haste to execute 
our charge with conscientious exactness. We fall upon a stranger 
in the way, who has been overtaken by some sudden and fatal ca 
lamity, and has only time and breath to tell us who he ts, and to 
and he expires. Could we disregard that wish? A 
near and dear friend—it may be a parent or a child—a brother or 
| sister—a wife or husband—les before as on a dying bed. He reaches 
| his hand for ours, and casts his eyes upon us; we understand that 
| he is going to give us his last word. We approach and yield the 
| pledge ; and with it we give up our whole souls; we are not our own 
all that he says we hear; not a word do we ever forget. 

There is a mysterious, divinely constituted power, connecting this 
world and the future. We believe, we feel, that though divided now, 
we shal] meet again. We say adieu--farewell—but not as those who 
have no hope. It is parting for a season, 

The counsel given by a dying frend, is counsel uttered on the mar- 
gin, and in the light of two worlds, chastened and corrected by a 
consideration of the past, and duly charged with solemnity by the 
aspects ot the future. It falls upon our ear in tones and with an au- 
thority like a revelation from heaven—it seems the voiwe of God 

Such, we may imagine, was the counsel of the dying Addison to 
the young Lord Warwick, “when,” standing by his bedside, “ he 
(Warwick,) desired, with great tenderness, to hear his last injunction, 
Addivon told him: J have sent for you, that you may see how a Christian 


express a wish 





than he would be able to execute in a lifetime. 





can dit, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 








LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 


THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


Early morning rambles—people abroad at thal hour—shabby-genteel eating-houses 
at the West End—their frequenters—the region of French and Italian exles— 
second-hand fashionable finery shops—the squalid misery of the inhalitants be- 
tween the town and city—the Strand, the main artery of the world. 

Ir has been said that “ few men know how to take a walk.” In 
London it requires some experience to know where to take a walk 
The taste of the perambulator, the hour of the day, and the season 
of the year, would each affect materially the decision of the question 

If you are up early—I mean early for London—say ten o'clock— 
we would start from your hotel in Bond-street, and hastening through 
Regent-street and the Quadrant, (deserts at that hour,) strike into 
the zigzag of thronged alleys, cutting traversely from Coventry- 
street to Covent-garden. ‘The horses on the cab-stand in the Hay- 
market, “are at this hourasleep.” The late supper-eaters at Du- 
bourg’s and the Café de L’ Europe were the last infliction upon their 
galled withers, and while dissipation slumbers they may find an hour 
to hang their heads upon the bit, and forget gall and spavin in the 
sunshiny drowse of morning. The cab-man, too, nods on his perch 
outside, careless of the custom of * them as pays only their fare,” 
and quite sure not to get ‘a gemman to drive” at that unseasona- 
ble hour. The “ waterman”—(called a waterman,” as he will tell 
you, * because he gives hay to the ‘orses’)—leans against the gas- 
lamp at the corner, looking with the vacant indifference of habit at 
the splendid coach with its four blood bays just starting from the 
Brighton coach-office in the Crescent. The side-walk of Coventry- 
street, usually radiant with the flaunting dresses of the frail and vi- 


cious, is now sober with the dull habiliments of the early stirring and 


the poor. The town—(for this is forwn, not cify)—beats its more ho- 
I y 


nest pulse. Industry alone is abroad 

Rupert-street on the left is the haunt of shabby-genteel poverty. 
To its low-doored chop-houses steal after dusk the more needy 
lounge rs of Regent-street, and in confined and greasy, but separate 
and exclusive boxes, they eat their mutton-chop and potato, unseen 
Here comes the half-pay officer, 
whose half-pay is halved or quartered with wife and children, to 


of their gayer acquaintances 
drink his solitary half pint of sherry, and over a niggard portion of 
soup and vegetables, recall, as well as he may in imagination, the 
gay dinners at mess, and the companions now grown cold—in death 
or worldliness! Here comes the sharper out of luck, the debtor 
newly out of prison. And here comes many a “gay fellow about 


town,”’ who wil! dine to-morrow, or may have dined yesterday, at a 
) y } 


table of unsparing luxury, but who now turns up Rupert-street at | 


seven, cursing the mischance that draws upon his own slender pocket 
for the dinner of to-day. Here are found the watchful host and the 


suspicious waiter—the closely-measured wine, and the more closely- 


measured attention—the silent and shrinking company, the close- | 


drawn curtain, the suppressed call for the bill, the lingering at the ta- 
ble of those who value the retreat and the shelter to recover from 
the embarrassing recognition and the objectless saunter through the 
streets. ‘The ruin, the distress, the despair, that wait so closely 
It is the 
last step within the bounds of respectability. They still live “ at 
the West End,” while they dine in Rupert-street. They may still 
linger in the Park, or stroll in Bond-street till their better-fledged 


upon the heels of fashion, pass here with their victims. 


friends flit to dinner at the clubs, and within a stone's throw of the 
luxurious tables and the gay mirth they so bitterly remember, sit 
down to an ill-dressed meal, and satisfy the calls of hunger in si- 
lence. Ah, the outskirts of the bright places in life are darker 
for the lizht that shines so near them! How much sweeter is the 
coarsest meal shared with the savage in the wilderness, than the 
comparative comfort of cooked meats and wine in a neighbourhood 
like this ! 

Come through this narrow lane into Leicester Square. You cross 
here the first limit of the fashionable quarter. ‘The Sabloniére Hotel 
is in this square, but you may not give it as your address unless you 
are aforeigner. This isthe home of that most miserable fish out of 
water—a Frenchman in London’ A bad French hotel, and two or 
three execrable French restaurants, make this spot of the metropolis 


Here 


he gets a mocking imitation of what, in any possible degree, is bet. 
g YT z 


the must habitable to the exiled Aaditué of the Palais Royal. 


ter than the sacre biftek, or the half-raw mutton-chop and barbarous 
boiled potato! Here he comes forth, if the sun shine perchance for one 
hour at noon, and paces up and duwn on the side-walk, trying to get 
Here waits for him 
atthree the shabby, but most expensive remise cab, hired by the 
And here 


prowl about in search of his frogged coat and his inexperience, those 


the better of his bile and his bad breakfast 


day for as much as would support him a month in Paris 


unfortunate daughters of sin whe are too far reduced in health and 
beauty to attract notice from their own more difficult and more li- 
beral countrymen. Leicester Square is the place for conyurors, 
bird-fanciers, showmen, and generally for every foreign novelty in 
If there is a dwarf in Lendon, 
or a child with two heads, or a learned pig, you will see one or alj 
in that building, so radiant with placards, and so thronged with 


the line of nostrums and marvels. 


beggars 
Old clothes, second-hand 
stays, idem shawls, capes, collars and ladies’ articles of ornamental 
wear generally ; cheap straw bonnets, old books, gingerbread and 
stationary ! 
cape ! 


Come on through Cranbourne Alley 


structures on Broadway. 
porticoes and colonnades. 


were new—when this fine lace-edging bounded some heaving bosom 
perhaps like frost-work on the edge of a snow-drift. It has been 
the property of some minion of elegance and wealth, vicious or vir- 
tuous, and by what hard necessity came it here! Ten to one, could 
it speak, its history would keep us standing at this shop window, in- 
different alike to the curious glances of these passing damsels and 
the gentle eloquence of the Jew on the other side, who pays us the 
unflattering compliment of suggesting an improvement in our toi- 
lette by the purchase of the half-worn habiliments he exposes. I like 
Cranbourne Alley, because it reminds me of Venice. The half- 
daylight between the high and overhanging roofs, the just audible 
hum of veices and occupation from the different shops, the shuffling 
of hasty feet over the smooth flags, and particularly the absence of 
horses and wheels, make it (in all but the damp air and the softer 
speech) a fair resemblance to those close passages in the rear of the 
canals between St. Mark’s and the Rialto. Then I like studying a 
pawnbroker’s window, and I like ferreting in the eld book-stalls that 
abound here. It is a good lesson in humility for an author to see 
what he can be bought for in Cranbourne Alley. Some “gentle 
reader,”” who has paid a guinea and a-half for you, has re-sold you 
for two-and sixpence. For three shillings you may have the three 
volumes, “as good as new,” 
pleased to be rid of it on the terms 


and the shopman, by his civility, 
If you would console yvur- 
self, however, buy Milton for one-and-sixpence, and credit your va 
nity with the eighteen pence of the remainder. 

The labyrinth of alleys between this and Covent-garden are re- 
dolent of poverty and pot-houses. In crossing St. Martin's Lane, 
life appears to have become suddenly a struggle and a calamity 
Turbulent and dirty women are everywhere visible through the open 
windows, the half-naked children at the doors look already care- 
worn and incapable of a smile, and the men throng the gin shops, 
bloated, surly and repulsive. Hurry through this leprous spot in the 
vast body of London, and let us emerge in the Strand 

You would think Londen Strand the main artery of the world. J 
suppose there is no thoroughfare on the face of the earth where the 
stream of human life runs with a tide so overwhelming. In any 
other street in the world you catch the eye of the passer-by. In the 
Strand, no man sees another except asa solid body, whose contact 
is to be avoided. You are safe nowhere on the pavement without 
all the vigilance of your senses. Omnibuses and cabs, drays, car- 
riages, wheelbarrows and porters beset the street. Newspaper 
hawkers, pickpockets, shop-boys, coal-heavers and a perpetual and 
selfish crowd dispute the side-walk. If you venture to look at a 
print in a shop-window, you arrest the tide of passengers, who im- 
mediately walk over you ; and, if you stop to speak with a friend, 
who by chance has run his nose against yours rather than another 
man’s, you impede the way, and are made to understand it by the 
force of jostling. If you would get into an omnibus you are quaz- 
relled for by half-a-dozen who catch your eye at once, and after 
using all your physical strength and most of your discrimination, you 
are most probably embarked in the wrong one, and are going at ten 
miles the hour to Blackwall, when you are bound to Islington. A 
Londoner passes his life in learning the most adroit mode of thread- 
ing a crowd, and escaping compulsory journeys in cabs and omni- 
buses ; and dine with any man in that metropolis from twenty-five to 
sixty years of age, and he will entertain you from the soup to the 
Curacoa with his bair-breadth escapes and difficulties with cads and 
coach-drivers. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


FROM THE WINDOW OF MY DORMITORY. 





THE ELOPEMENT ; OR, A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


“‘T have earned three shillings York, this blessed afternoon !”’ I 
exclaimed with ill-suppressed exultation, as I threw down my pen, 
which I had been diligently using for four hours—(I was penning “ an 
article’ fora certain “ monthly,”’ dear reader)—pushed my closely- 
written manuscripts from me, and complacently took a yellow cigar 
from my hat, which I have made my chief pocket since my fifth year, 
the time, I believe, when my discriminating parents exchanged my 
infant cap for the manly castor. Three York shillings have I made 
this blessed day, heaven be thanked! and now I can conscientiously 


take a little ** ease in mine inn!” 


Whereupon I ignited my cigar 
with a self-enkindling apparatus, a gift from my considerate landlady 
—(pray heaven, she charge it not in her bill '!)—to save her candles, 
and aseending the three steps to my window dormant, I seated 
myself in my accustomed chair, and forthwith began to speculate 
upon things external. It was that calm, lovely time, which is wout 
to usher in the twilight of a summer evening. The roll of wheels 
beneath me in Broadway was ceaseless. Bright forms fiashed by in 
The happy, the gallant, and the beautiful, were all 


forth to take the air on the fashionable evening drive! Why was I 
Where was 


gay carriages ! 


, 


not with the cavalcade ? Where was my Rosinante ! 


my “establishment!” Echo answered, “ where!” I putied away 
silently and vigorously for a few seconds, as these mental queries 
assailed me ; and, blessed soother of the troubled, oh, incomparabie 
cigar! my philosophy returned. 

Diagonally opposite to my window, stands one of the proudest 
It 18 costly with stone and marble, lofiy 


This edifice first attracted my attention 


by its architectural beauty, and eventually fixed it by a mystery that 


seemed, to my curious eye, surrounding one of its inmates ! 
Look at this once-expensive and finely-worked muslin | will throw into the story-vein what I have to narrate, for it is a 
What fair shoulders did it adorn when these dingy flowers | novelleite in itself. 


But! 


I can unveil you the mystery, lady ! 


of the lady at her carriage. 


A lady of dazzling beauty was an inmate of that mansion ! and 
for aught I knew to the contrary, its only inmate. Every afternoon, 
arrayed in simple white, with a flower or two in her hair, she was 
seated at the drawing-room window, gazing out upon the gay sper. 
tacle Broadway exhibits of a pleasant afternoon. I saw her the first 
moment I took possession of my dormant nook, and was struck with 
her surpassing loveliness. Every evening I paid distant homage to 
Dare a poor scribbler, a mere penny-a-liner, aspire to 
a nearer approach to such a divinity, enshrined in dollars and cents! 
No! I worshipped, like the publican, afar off. “ "Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” But she was not destined to be so wor. 
shipped by all. One afternoon she was at her window, with a gilt. 


her beauty 


leaved volume in her hand, when a gentleman of the most gracefyl 
bearing rode past my window. He was well mounted, and sat hig 
horse like an Arabian! He was what the boarding-school misses 
would call an elegant fellow! a well-bred woman of the world, 
remarkably handsome man! Tall, with a fine oval face, a black, 
penetrating eye, and a mustache upon his lip, together with a fine 
figure, and the most perfect address, he was, what I should term, a 
captivating and dangerous man. His air, and a certain indescribable 
comme il faut, bespoke him a gentleman. As he came Opposite to 
her window, his eye, as he turned it thither, became fascinated with 
her beauty! How much lovelier a really lovely creature appears, 
seen through “ plate glass!" Involuntarily he drew in his spirited 
horse and raised his hat! The action, the manner, the grace, were 
inimitable. At this unguarded moment, the “hind wheel of a rumb- 
ling omnibus struck his horse in the chest. The animal reared 
high, and would have fallen backward upon his rider, had he not, 
with remarkable presence of mind, stepped quietly and gracefully 
from the stirrup to the pavement, as the horse, losing his balance, 
fell violently upon his side. The lady, who had witnessed with sur- 
prise the involuntary homage of the stranger, for such, from her 
manner of receiving it, he evidently was to her, started from her 
chair and screamed convulsively. The next moment he had secured 
and remounted his horse, who was only slightly stunned with the 
fall, acknowledged the interest taken in his mischance by the fair 
being who had been its innocent cause, (unless beauty were a crime,) 
by another bow, and rode slowly and composedly onward, as if 
nothing unsual had occurred. The next evening the carriage was at 
the door of the mansion. The liveried footman was standing with 
the steps down, and the handle of the door in his hand. The coach- 
man was seated upon his box. I was, as usual, at my window. The 
street-door opened, and, with a light step, the graceful form of my 
heroine came forth and descended to the carriage. At that moment 
—(some men surely are born under the auspices of more indulgent 
stars than others)—the stranger rode up, bowed with ineffable grace, 
and—(blessed encounter that with the omnibus-wheel ')—his bow 
was acknowledged by an inclination of her superb head, and a smile 
that would make a man of any soul seek accidents even in the 
* cannon’s mouth.” He rode slowly forward, and, ina few seconds, 
the carriage took the same direction. There are noinferences to be 
drawn from this, reader! All the other carriages passed the same 
route. It was the customary one! At the melting of twilight into 
night, the throng of riders and drivers repassed. ‘ The lady's” 
carriage—(it was a landau, and the top was thrown back)—came 
last of all! He dismounted as 
it drew up before the door, assisted her to the paré, and took his 
leave! For several afternoons, successively, the gentleman's ap 
pearance, mounted on his noble animal, was simultaneous with that 


The cavalier was riding beside it! 


One evening they were unusually late 
Finally the landau drew up before the door. It 
was too dark to see faces, but I could have sworn the equestrian 
was not the stranger! No! He dismounted, opened the door of the 
carriage, and the gentleman and lady descended ! The footman had 
rode his horse, while he, happy man! occupied a seat by the side of 
the fair one! I watched the progress of this amour for several 
days, and still the stranger had never entered the house. One day, 
however, about three o'clock, p.m. I saw him lounging past, with 
that ease and self-possession which characterized him. He passed 
and repassed the house two or three times, and then rather hastily 
ascending the steps of the portico, pulled at the bell. The next 
moment he was admitted, and disappeared out of my sight. But 
An attick hath its advantages! The 
blinds of the drawing-room were drawn, and impervious to any 


on their return. 


only for a moment, reader ! 


glance from the street; but the leaves were turned so as to let in 
I could see through the 
spaces, directly down into the reom, as distinctly as if there was no 
This | give as a hint to all concerned, who have re- 


the light of heaven and my own gaze ! 


obstruction ! 
volving leaves to their venetian blinds. Attick gentlemen are much 
edified thereby! The next moment he was in the room, his hand 
upon his heart—another, and I saw him at her feet! Sir—would 
that I had language to paint you the scene! Lady—I then learned 
the “art of love!”’ I shall have confidence, I have so good a pattern, 
when I go to make my declaration! The declaration, the confes- 
sion, the acceptation, all passed beneath me, most edifvingly. Then 
By his animated 
gestures, I could see he was urging her to take some sudden step- 


came the labial seal, that made his bliss secure. 


She at first appeared reluctant, but gradually becoming more placa 
ble, yielded. In ten minutes the landau was at the door. They 
came out arm in arm, and entered it! I could hear the order to the 
coachman, “ Drive to St. John’s Church. “ An elopement !” thought 
i. “Having been in at breaking cover, I will be in at the death!” 
and taking my hat and gloves, I descended, as if I carried a policy 
of insurance upon my life in my pocket, the long flights of stairs t0 
the street, bolted out of the front door, and followed the landav, 
which I discerned just turning the corner of Canal-street! I fol- 
lowed full fast on foot. I eschew omnibuses. They are vulgar! 
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When I arriv 
« happy pair,” already joined together, were just crossing the (rottoir 


to re-enter it! The grinning footman, who had legally witnessed 
the ceremony, following them! 

The next day, about noon, a capacious family carriage rolled up to 
the door of the mansion, followed by a barouche with servants and 
baggage. First descended an elderly gentleman, who cast his eyes 
over the building, to see if it stood where it did when he left for the 
Springs. Then came, one after another, two beautiful girls ; then 
ahandsome young man. “ How glad I am that I have got home 
again,” exclaimed one of the young ladies, running up the steps to 
the door. ‘I wonder where Jane is, that she does not meet us?” 

The sylph rung the bell as she spoke. I could see down through 
the blinds into the drawing-room. There wasa scene! 

The gentleman was for going to the door, and the lady, his bride, 
was striving to prevent him! “ You sha'n’t”—* I will”—* I say you 
sha'n't”—‘* I say I will’—were interchanged as certainly between 
the parties, as if I had heard the words. The gentleman, or rather 
husband, prevailed. I saw him leave the room, and the next 
moment open the street-door. The young ladies started back at the 
presence of the new footman. The old gentleman, who was now at 
the door, inquired as he saw him, loud enough for me to hear, 
« Who in the devil’s name are you, sir!” 

«“T have the honour to be your son-in-law !” 

“ The devil you have! And who may you have the honour to be !” 

“ The Count L——-y !” with a bow of ineffable condescension. 

* You are an impostor, sir!” 

“ Here is your eldest daughter, my wife,” replied the newly-made 
husband, taking by the hand his lovely bride, who had come im- 
ploringly forward as the disturbance reached her ears. “ Here is 
my wife, your daughter !” 

“You are mistaken, sir, she is my housekeeper !” 

A scene followed that cannot be described. The nobleman hed 
married the gentleman's charming housekeeper. She had spread 
the snare, and, like many a wiser fool, he had fallen into it. 

Half an hour afterward, a hack drove to the servants’ hall door, 
and my heroine came forth, closely veiled, with bag and baggage, 
and drove away. The count, for such he was, [ saw no more! I 
saw his name gazetted as a passenger ina packet sl.ip that sailed a 
day or two after for Havre. How he escaped from the mansion re- 
maineth yet a mystery! Henceforth, dear reader, I most consci- 


entiously eschew matrimony ! l. 





ttt? 





ORIGINAL LITERARY CRITICISM. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 





GEenTLEMEN—I am wel! aware that the nature of the employment which 
Thave undertaken, that of attempting to give a series of commentaries upon 


the dramatick works of Beaumont and Fletcher, may provoke alike a laugh | 


and a sneer—the one directed at the presumption which essays so difficult a 
task, the other caused by the peculiar character of the works on which I 
would remark. Yet I think any one acquainted with the exquisite beauties 
comprised in the writings of these authors, will be willing to regret, with me, 
that they should remain a sealed volume, and that all the pure poetry and 
moral truth which run like veins of precious ore throughout them should be 
lost, because the dust and rubbish of a by-gone age has accumulated to hide 
their value. How few of the rising generation recognize even the names of 
those twin stars of the drama! How little memory remains of all the vigor- 
ous description, pointed satire, forcible character and impassioned tender- 
ness, which two hundred years ago commanded the patronage of royalty, the 
imitation of a Milton, and the admiration of a world! Massinger and Ford 
have been rescued from total oblivion by selections made from their works, 
yet even this maimed and enfeebled life has not been vouchsafed to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; Euripedes and Sophocles have found translators, but 
the contemporaries of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, (and let it not be thought 
high treason to taste, the equal in many points to both,) are allowed to re- 
main an undiscovered country—the ruins of a mighty empire of mind with- 
out one literary Volney to record their grandeur. For my own part, I am 


free to confess that both my taste and my curiosity would starve upon por- | 


tions selected for me by the judgment of others. Give me the original 
author, and I will pardon the faults of the passing age he lived in for the 
sake of the everliving mind which is independent of all time. Who will ad- 
mire the glorious sun the less because there are spots upon his disk, who 
will hesitate to drink of the living water because the fount is broken and 
choked into which it flowed, or refuse the rich clusters of flowers because 
perchance a weed has crept among them! Not I, for one. Those principles 
must be poorly established, and that purity of mind something less than 
genuine, which will not of their own accord reject the grosser matter ; such 
allusions and expressions as belong rather to the taste of the audiences for 
whom our authors wrote than tc their own, will disperse as naturally before 
the refined mind as the fog of earth before tae genial light of morning, leav- 
ing the lovely landscape behind. For the rest, if vice and villany be depict- 
ed, it is in such colours that 
—_—_—_——_ “ Ignorance’s terrour, 
Sits in her own brow, being made afraid 
Of her unnatural complexion, 
As ugly women, when they are arrayed 
By glasses, loathe their own reflection.” 


4n excuse still remains to be made for the apparent self-conceit which 
assures the capability of presenting these neglected dramas to the publick, 
through the medium of your literary pages ; perhaps it may lie in the deep 
Study and devoted admiration with which I have analyzed them. To seize 
upon their magnificent ideas, and, with slight alterations, appropriate them to 
my own writings, I hold a species of honest plagiary, by which means I res- 
tore to the publick, 
“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene.” 


I do not, moreover, attempt to build so much upon my own observations, as 
on my researches into such old and (except by a few) forgotten authors, as 
Seward, Malone. Wharton, Stevens, etc. Their opinions found the base work 
of mine ; and if | have presumed to add any, it is but as the transient gar- 
landing of fancy, entwining the solid columns of sterling literature. I am, 
gentlemen, your obedient, humble servant, LOUISE H. MEDINA. 


THE DRAMATICK WORKS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 





THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS.—BY JOHN FLETCHER. 


“Soul of the age, 
Delight and joy and wonder of the stage, 
Thou art alive still while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. '—Ben Jonson. 


Tuis exquisite pastoral tragi-comedy was the sole production of 


Fletcher, and remains to this day at once the greatest honour and 
scandal of the nation which could produce and neglect so masterly 
& composition. 


ed at the ‘charch, the carfiage was before it, and the 





It appears that it utterly failed in its first representations, nor 
became at all appreciated until Milton produced his ‘* Masque of 


Comus,” in close imitation not only of its style but sentiments, and | 
the popularity which descended upon the copy extended in some | 


small measure to the far superiour prototype. The original idea of 
the pastoral is not due even to Fletcher ; we find by the data that 
the ‘“* Amyntas” and “ Pastor Fido” of Tasso and Guerini had been 
translated into English hexameters nearly twenty years before the 
“ Faithful Shepherdess” was written, and doubtless these dramas 
supplied him with the plan on which he afterward so much im- 
proved. He seems in the first outset to have been doubtful of its 
success by his explanatory preface, and in his letter to Sir William 
Aston he says— 
“* This play will not be liked, unless by few 
That bring their judgments with them.” 

Miiton’s beautiful “‘ Comus” has made the plot of this neglected 
pastoral, familiar to almost every refined mind, viz.: the triumph of 
chastity. On this one great moral turns the whole action of the 
play ; and surely when such exquisite language imbodies so pure a 
truth, they constitute a study proper to refine and adorn the mind 
of every feminine reader. In the delineation of the female charac- 
ters, Fletcher has shown a masterly judgment. They are four, 
and represent the gradations from virtue to vice, distinctly holding 
the mirror up to nature, making the one beautiful and the other 
odious, simply from their natural attributes without any advantages 
of situation or effect. The first is Clorin—the holy shepherdess— 
who having lost her affianced lover, mourns him with that lesson 
taught us by the dove, * to die and know no other love ;” the single 
purity and holy constancy of Clorin might serve as the antidote to 
the well-worn jest of the widow of Ephesus ; over her lover's grave 
she devotes herself to charity and loneliness, and thus runs her 
beautiful dedication— 


“ Thus I salute thy grave ; thus do I pay 
My early vows and tribute of mine eves 
To thy beloved ashes ; all sports, delights or games 
Phat shepherds hold full dear, thus put I off. 
Now no more these smooth brows be girt 
With youthful coronals and lead the dance ; 
No more the company of fresh fair maids 
And wanton shepherds be to me delightful, 
Nor the shrill, pleasing sound of merry pipes 
Under some shady dell, when the cool wind 
Piays onthe leaves. Ali be far away 
Since thou art far away—all are dead 
Save thy dear memory, which shal! outlive thee.” 


The extreme modesty of Clorin is no less beautiful than her 
constancy. When the wild satyr of the woods does homage at 
| her feet she exclaims— 


“ What greatness or what private hidden power 
Is there in me, to draw submission 
From this rude man and beast! Sure lam mortal, 
The daughter of a shepherd—he was mortal, 
And she that bore me mortal—prick my hand 
And it will bleed—a fever shakes me, and 
The self-same wind that makes the young lambs shrink, 
Makes me a’cold.” 


| modelled on it 


The third and no less deserving virtue of the holy shepherdess | 


is the disinterested generosity with which she cures the capricious 
passion of Thenot for herself—her self-sacrificing plan to give him 
relief—her calm contempt of misinterpretation, and genuine desire 
to be freed from a worship so idolatrous, are models for the purest 
and noblest of the sex. To hear only the language of love again 
appears a desecration of her lover's grave. She says— 
* Pardon, thou buried body of my love, 

That from thy side I dare so soon remove ; 

1 will not prove inconstant, nor wil! leave 

Thee for an houralone. When I deceive 

My first made vow, the wildest of the wood 

Hear me, and o'er thy grave let out my blood! 


I go, by wit, to cure a lover's pain, 
Which no herb can—being done, I'll come again.” 


To constancy, modesty and generosity, add charity, and the pure 
character of Clorin is complete ; divided herself from all the joys 


of true affection, she still promotes to the utmost the happiness of 


others. Nor does her own untainted purity suggest one sneer at 
the laxer virtue of a frail sister. How rare, and oh! how besutiful 
a quality in woman! What a lesson for some proud, unsuspected 
dames of the present age. 
“Tam content to pardon—try her hand 
If she be good once more—I have performed a work 
Worthy the gods themselves '” 
I close the remarks on Clorin with a few lines of her admirable 
advice to the young maidens of the valley. 
“Teach the young maidens strictness, that the grooms 
May ever fear to tempt their blowing youth ; 
Banish all compliment, but single truth, 
From every tongue and every shepherd's heart ; 
Let them still use persuading, but no art!” 
The second female character is Amoret, the tender and true 
betrothed of Perigot. This is the Faithful Shepherdess, and 


gentle and loving as she is, she still is much inferiour to Clorin in|, 


grandeur of soul and nobility of sentiment. It appears to be a 


| peculiar fault with the old writers to depict a woman in love as a | 


yielding slave, willing, like Prior's Emma, to die a martyr by the 
jover's hand, if he see fit to strike the blow. There is, however, so 
much purity mixed with the devotion of Amoret, that it presents a 
| lovely picture of woman's affection. Perigot describes Amoret 


| thus : 
| “You, that are fairer far 
Than the chaste, blushing morn, or that fair star 
HI That guides the wandering seaman through the deep, 
Straighter than straightest pine upon the steep 
Head of an aged mountain; and more white 
Than the new milk we sup before daylight 
i From the full-freighted bags of our young flocks ; 
| Your hair more beauteous than the ging locks 
Of young Apollo.” 


| 


The loves of the young pair being crost by spells and charms, 
Perigot, under a delusion, wounds the Faithful Shepherdess. Her 
answer is too beautiful not to be transcribed. 

‘ “ Prepare yourself to die! 
No mercy do I crave 
Thou canst not give a worse blow than I have. 
Tell him that gave me this, who loved him too, 
He struck my soul and not my body through. 
Tell him when I am dead, my soul shall be 
At peace, if he but think he injured me '” 

All those scenes of the drama connected with Amoret are inex- 
pressibly beautiful. The allegory that water cannot drown, steel 
pierce, or raging tigers injure the unspotted purity of woman, is 
here conveyed with much more force than any of the imitations 
The dialogue with the river god is perfect in its 
simplicity, and the triumph of virtue complete in the re-union of 
the deluded lovers 

The next characters that go down some steps lower in the path 
of virtue and intellect, are Amaryllis and Daphnis; they are, how- 
ever, more faulty from the effects of an ill placed passion than 
actually and wilfully criminal. The former having conceived a 
passion for Perigot, the lover of Amoret, wooes him in good set 
phrase, though not remarkable for its modesty ; and here her charac- 
ter following immediately after Amoret, forms a striking contrast 
most favourable to the Faithful Shepherdess. Being transformed 
by the spells of the sullent shepherd inte the eidolon, or form of 
Amoret, her beseechings strike so much misery and horrour to the 
heart of Perigot, (again illustrating my previous remark that these 
plays abound in beautiful moral, which needs nothing but the gleaner's 
hand to lift it from the ground,) that he stabs her—preferring, with 
all the energy of a sincere love, to know her dead than have her 
exist dishonoured. The lines describing the transformation are 
harmonious in the extreme. 

——— ——_——“ But one hour, 

And if I do not show thee, through the power 

Of herbs and words I have, as dark as night 

Myself turned to thy Amoret in sight, 

Her very figure and the robe she wears, 

Her tawny buskin and the hook she bears 

Of thine own carving, where your names are set 

Wrought underneath with many a curious fret, 

The primrose chaplet, tawdry lace and ring 

Thou gavest her tor her singing, with each thing 

Else that she bears about her, let me feel 
The first fel! stroke of that avenging steel 





” 


The amorous damsel repents, however, of her mischief, as many 
another has done since the time of Amaryllis. When she contem 
plates the horrour of her forfeit, she is, as I said before, converted to 
purity and virtue again by the holy Clorn. The following apos- 


trophe would adorn the leaves of any lady's souvenir or blank- 
book 


“Thou god of shepherds, Pan, for her dear sake 
That lowes the rivers’ brinks, and still doth shake 
In cold remembrance of thy quick pursuit, 
Let me be made a reed, and ever mute 
Nod to the water's fall, whilst every blast 
Sings through my slender leaves that | was chaste '” 


Of the remaining female character, Cloe, I need but say that a 
volume written against impurity and wantonness could not serve te 
disgust the reader so truly as does the author's portraiture of this 
free lady. She is utterly and wholly vile, without a single good 
sentiment to redeem her ; and it would have agreed much better, 
both with poetical justice as well as the wishes of the reader, had 
Fletcher driven her out of the pastoral arcadia in company with the 
anathematized sullen shepherd. The satyr, so familiar to general 
readers as the attendant spirit in “*Comus,” and partaking some- 
what of the spiritual nature of Shakspeare's Ariel, whom our au- 
thor more than once imitates, is a beautiful creation of fancy, and 
gains mightily upon the reader from his enthusiastick love of virtue 
and willingness to toil in its service. Clorin thus apostrophizes 
him, and there is much in what she says that would apply to some 
of our own species whom we contemn for some fault of form or 
failing not their own 


“ Satyr, they wrong thee that do term thee rude 
Though thou be’st outward rough and tawny hued, 
Thy manners are as gentle and as fair 
As his, who brags himself born only heir 
To all humanity.” 


This article has already swelled beyond its intended length ; but 
one specimen of the metre used for the satyr, and which possesses 
the most exquisite imagery and smoothness, I must beg indulgence 


for. It is the last. 

“ Thou divinest, fairest, whitest, 
Thou most powerful maid and brightest, 
Thou most virtuous and most blessed, 
Eves of stars and golden tressed, 
Like Apolle' tell me, sweetest, 
What new service now ts meeted 
For the satyr! Shall I stray 
In the midgle air and stay 
The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the moon, and gently make 
Suit to the maiden queen of night 
For a beam to give thee light! 
All these I'll venture for and more, 
To do her service all these woods adore 








” 


The above is of course but a slight sketch, and still slighter 
specimen of the beautiful poem of Fletcher. That it should be 
unappreciate d during his life is unhappily the fate of genius, which, 
like the withered bulbous root, will blossom again, but not tll it 
has been put under ground ; but it is as astonishing as it is deroga- 
tory that a production so exquisite should remain still so little 
known or admired. Many of the beauties adorning this abound 
through the whole of his voluminous works in junction with Beau- 
mont, and if I may, by these insufficient and transitory notices, 
attract but one more admirer to the fame of departed genius, I 


|, shall not have taken up my pen in vain. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 











ORIGINAL TRADITIONARY TALES. 


THE INDIAN BRIDAL. 
CHAPTER I 


Om-pay-Too-wasn-Tay, the “beautiful dawn,” was an Indian 
girl, fair in complexion for one of her tribe, the most symmetrical 
in figure among the daughters of her people. 

** Om- pay-too-wash-tay !” 

“ What would you’” answered the virgin. 

“ T would that my words be not like the stone cast in the river— 
which makes a noise, sinks, and is forgotten.” 

* What do you mean!” 

‘« Have I not piled the venison in your lodge—killed the buffalo 
whose skins form your couch’*” 

“ Toshe—yes,” she murmered, “ but it is because you left them 
there ; ask no favours for your gifts; take them back if you feel 
sorry you gave them. ‘The father and brothers of Om-pay-too can 
kill deer and carry enough skins to the trader to feed and deck her 
in beads and ribands.”’ 

‘‘] was not asking for what I gave you ; I was but telling Om- 


Have I 


not helped you when our people journeyed, and made musick on the 


pay-too that my heart was sore and that she can cure it. 


cha-ton-kah the livelong night while you slept, and still Om-pay- 
too loves me not!" 

*«T do love you,” returned the maid fervidly ; but still with such 
a rigid coldness in her beautiful countenance as almost contradict- 
ed her words ; “ but there are others I love more ; yes, Ah-kitch-e- 
tah, more than myself.” 

“Who are they!” anxiously demanded the youth, seizing her 
hands in his with convulsive grasp 


** My people,” answered she, withdrawing her hands while the 
soul-kindled fire of enthusiasm illumined her features. ‘ My peo- 
ple,” she repeated; ‘* the graves of my fathers—the bones of the 
warriours and braves who have passed away but are not forgotten 
Om-pay-too is the daughter of a chief; the vlood of her father fills 
her veins, the heart of her father beats in her bosom, and one must 
do more than hunt, more than blow musick, ere she will share his 
wigwam and be the mother of his children.” 

* What else do you ask,” cried the youth, as if determined to 
“Am I 
not a brave, a warriour! The skunk’s skin hangs at my knee 


surmount every obstacle in the way of possessing her 
Tam 
called Ah-kitch-e-tah, “ the soldier,” for my deeds, and three scalps 


hang in my wigwam '” 


“ Yes, alas!” sighed the girl; “but from whose heads were 


they taken’ men whose skin was red—redder,”’ she said emphati- 
cally, “than yours ; whose forefathers smoked the pipe of peace at 
the same fire with my forefathers ; go, take down your trophies, rub 
your face with black, and mourn for the red-men you have slain.” 

Her lover looked on her as she spoke, and the eager glance with 
which he answered her last words seemed to demand, “* What fur- 
ther shall I do.” 

But searching into his innermost soul she kept her eyes immov- 
ably on his, nor vouchsafed him a reply. 

* Speak,” entreated he ; ‘ tell me what more to perform.” 

“ That,” she answered sternly, ‘to make me proud of the father 
of my children; I love you, Ah-kitch-e-tah ; but I repeat I am a 


chief's daughter, and he that weds me must make himselfa warriour | 


’ 


of renown.’ 

The young man eyed her in surprise and bethought that her brain 
must wander 

“Om-pay-too’s words are like a muddy lake,” said he, “ through 
which the bottom cannot be seen.” 

“She will tell you her meaning—the Great Spirit gave me a 
dream last night and I saw a young doe which ran through the 
woods ; it went here and there wherever it chose ; its father and 
mother played by its side and the flock of its relations roamed 
where they pleased; then I felt glad and wished that I was the 
doe. But after a while a herd of wolves came and drove the poor 
fawn and its relations away to-day and farther to-morrow and still 
farther next day, and every evening when the sun went to sleep, 
they were more distant from the spot it found them in the morn- 
ing ; and there was a young buck kept at the side of the doe ; he 
wanted to marry her ; but her heart was sad and she drooped more 
and more as they journeyed on. One night the Great Spirit visited 
her in a dream and told her what to do, then she arose while all 
were asleep and took out her heart and cut it in seven pieces and 
tied it on to the foreheads of seven of her foes who lived nearest to 
her.” 

The youth clasped his hands, a thrill of agony shook his frame, 
the big tear stood in his eye, but she continued— 

“The next day when the buck asked her to marry, ‘ go get my 
heart,’ said she, ‘if you wish to keep it.’ Ha! are the words of 
my mouth now like muddy water, or is the head of Ah-kitch-e-tah 
like the brow of the buffalo, which nothing can penetrate '” 

And as she leaned toward him a fierce laugh burst from her lips, 
a wild fire from her eye. 

The warriour started and struck his hand heavily on his heart as 
he cried, “‘ They are my friends !" 

“* Om-pay-too,”’ she answered, calmly, with a sneer, “ asks no- 
thing, bids nothing. 


which have been dipped elbow-deep in Sac blood, can do all the 
Sioux girl asks ; the foolish girl gave the preference to Ah-kitch-e- 
tah, who said his heart was sore ; let him add, whose heart is weak.” 

“ Hear me! hear me!" 


gasped the youth, imploringly ; “* when 





The hands of her father and her brothers, | 


I had nothing to eat they fed me, when I was dying their big me- 
dicine cured me—” 

“ The man who steals your wigwam, the very spot on which it 
stands,”’ interrupted she, stamping her foot with indignation ; 
“‘ may give you a stick of wood out of it without hurting himself 
But I must go,” she added, raising her hands to her temples and 
making a semicircular motion about her head with each, “ THey 
must hang here when Om-pay-too isa bride!’ and her startling 
shriek broke the silence of the forest 


CHAPTER I 


Three days have passed ; it is morning ; the sun is rising, his gold- 
en disk just visible; a number of skin lodges form dusky spots on 
the small plain thickly enclosed by trees and underbrush, neariy 
impervious to all but the natives of those wilds 

Hark! a noise breaks on the silence, the bushes yield, the heavy 
dew plashes from the agitated trees, and Ah-kitch-e-tah stands be- 
fore the wigwam of his bride 

A fiendish smile is on his face, his body naked and clotted with 
blood, his hair dishevelled and matted with human gore ; from a 
wound in his arm oozes a crimson current, but he heeds it not; a 
joy which none but the savage can know beams in his looks; he 
comes to claim his bride, and his eagle eye is on the savage trophies 
which are to wreath her brow. 





CHAPTER III. 


“ Now,” cried she in the ecstasy of delight, “* Om-pay-too is the 
wife of ‘the soldier ;’ she looks handsome and worthy of the war- 
riour who has bound her head with seven fair-haired scalps, the 
scalps of her enemies, the enemies of her people.’ 

And as she spoke the dance continued, the whoop of victory 
rent the air; the scalps fastened on poles were waved aloft, then 
trampled under foot. 

Still the wild song of revenge was heard—the chorus of savage 
mirth rang on the new-born day—the fierce yell of triumph echoed 
up to heaven 


CHAPTER IV 


When the excitement of the dance was over, when the bride 
slept in her new wigwam and the chill darkness of night rested on 
all, Ah-kitch-e-tah rose from the nuptial-bed and sought the out- 
skirts of the wood; a deep gloom pervaded his mind and his hag- 
gard cheek told a tale of grief as he looked on the smouldering ruin 
of the trader's mansion. He reflected that those people, though 
white, had saved his life, had protected his people from the frosts 
of winter, and in reward he had fired their house ; his single arm 
had torn the scalps from the mother, the father and their children, 
and this to gratify a squaw who loved revenge better than she did 
him, who thirsted for blood more than for his affection, and his soul 
sickened as he listened to the crackling of the tenement before him, 
and recollected that he, though an Indian woman's child, was the 
son of a white man; the tears of too late repentance rush from his 
eyes, a groan of misery burst from his breast. He flew back to his 
lodge—when the bride awoke at the report of a rifle, and the dead 
body of the half-bred rolled at her feet! J. R. B.G 





SELECTED POETRY. 


THE DUEL. 


BY MISS LETITIA E. LANDON. 


As to-morrow is fixed for the time of the meeting, 

And I know that Sir Richard has heart, nerve and eye, 
Though I feel that no fear in my bosom is beating, 

I cannot conceal that ere noon I may die. 


As second, I've told you all thoughts of my bosom, 
Set forth all the secrets for which I can care, 
To your tried affection I safely disclose them, 
But I said not a word of one lock of brown hair. 


This letter goes with me, you never will see it, 
Unless you too see me laid low on the ground ; 

And the bullet, no matter how deadly may be it, 
Will fix on my heart but a second-rate wound. 

No note is enclosed, I have thrown away twenty, 


And to mention her name e’en to you I don’t dare, 
But I fear that for guessing you've reasons in plenty, 
To whom may belong that dear lock of brown hair. 


I cannot return it, t'would pain her I know it ; 
Perhaps, though I hope not, she'd think me untrue. 
As the last proof of friendship, I therefore bestow it, 
The gem of my soul, my dear William, on you ; 
And if I should fall you will know where to send it— 
A lock of my own, with that darling lock bear. 
When the offering is made, let no message attend it, 
Only bind up with mine that one lock of brown hair. 


That you breathe not her name, I am safe in your honour ; 
But perchance she may speak—oh! then tell her that I, 
As during my life all my thoughts dwelt upon her, 
Filled my soul with her thought as I sunk down to die. 
My parks and my halls to the law I surrender, 
Hounds, horses, and cellars my cousins may share ; 
To her I leave nothing—I only can send her, 
With the blood of my heart, that one lock of brown hair. 


| choose to make his appearance 4 





= — : $a 
THE DRAMA. 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS. gg 


For its population there is no place in the world that affords so 
much support to the stage as our own fair city. We have five the. 
atres in operation !—the Park, the Bowery, the Franklin, the Rich. 
mond Hill and the National; and all, since the throwing open of their 
dvors for the present season, have been thronged; and the mana. 
gers, notwithstanding the pressure of the money market, the specy. 
lations in lots and moonshine, and the universally-acknowledged 
“hard times,”’ are in a fair way to realize large estates out of their 
respective enterprises! ‘The attractions offered are certamly of ng 
ordinary description 

At the Park, we have had Mr. Power, the most finished actor, in 
our judgment, that has visited this country since the days of Kean, 
He has repeated all his former characters, some of them written by 
himself, and kept the town in good humour ever since his re-appear. 
ance among us, which happily followed the departure of that nonde. 
script Reeve, the very Proteus of the mimick scene. Mr. Forrest's re 
turn to this city, was welcomed with the 
Everywhere, both on and off the stage, 
subject of general attention 





warmest acclamations, 
this fine tragedian is the 
His genius as an actor, and his esti. 
mable qualities in private life, have won for him universal esteem 
and regard. In his style of acting we could discover little change, 
except that it was more mellowed, chastened and subdued than here. 
tolore 


In his sojourn in Europe, among the wonders of painting 
and sculpture, where the mighty masters of the human mind have 
imbodied on canvass and in marble the strongest emotions of which 
it is susceptible, he has perceived that great passions are not always 
portrayed by violent gesture, and that the hurricane of feeling is 
within, and 1s expressed by deeds and not entirely by emphasis. 
Toa mind like Forrest’s nothing of the sublime and beautiful is 
lost; each picture is a study, and each statue a model. In the brief 
compass with which we are compelled to circumscribe the dramatick 
notices of the week, minute criticism is not expected; we merely 
record his engagement, as everybody has witnessed his performances 
His stay is necessarily brief, in consequence of his contract in 
London, where he is advertised to appear next month! We commit 
our favourite actor to the enlightened me tropolis of the world, as 
the best tragedian that this country has produced, in the full assv- 
rance, that they will judge him by his merits alone ; and, as we col- 
lect from their newspaper notices, that they disapprove of the con- 
duct of the vocalists who were driven from our boards, we trust no 
party will endeavour to cut down our Forrests, or level our Hills, 
in retaliation for the popular te mpest which swept away their Woods. 
Numerous engagements have been concluded with several English 
actors and actresses who have not heretofore been among us, and in 
the number we are promised Miss Ellen Tree, who is pretty, grace- 
ful, interesting and intellectual in an eminent degree. W e bespesk 
for her a cordial reception. A nephew of Mr. Knowles, Mr Fre- 
dericks, of whom report speaks very favourably, has been added to 
the regular company 

The Bowery manager is relying, as usual, upon 
and filling his treasury with the avails thereof 
of Miss Cushman until our next 


* native talent,” 
We deter a notice 
She possesses a most powerful 
contralto voice, and her Lady Macheth is spoken of asa magul- 
ficent performance. Miss Medina’s Lafitte will exhibit its wonders 
of scenery, poetry, and exciting spectacle on Monday evening 
next. The hero will be portrayed by Hamblin, who is well adapted 
for the part in age and figure. The wild and romentick bearing 
of the Pirate will give him a fine opportunity of exhibiting the pe- 
culiar attributes of his acting; and his stature and features will 
be arefreshing sight, after the pigmies who have been bellowing of 
late on the stage. ‘There are some actors who seem (o have quite 
misapprehended their position; who presume upon the good na- 
ture of the publick; and because they have been encouraged be- 
yond their merits, take advantage of the kindness and forbearance 
of the indulgent audience. A Mr. Ingersoll is an instance of this. 
When Norman Leslie was last played, that person was advertised 
for the principal character, but at the eleventh hour. he did not 
and when the manager wished to 
know the reason, a note came to him, we are told, stating, that 
“the arrangements were at an end.” We know nothing of the 
rules of courtesy which prevail among managers and their employees 5 
but we do know, that it was a mighty piece of impertinence to the 
publick, particularly as it was the second time the same actor had 
offended im a like manner. As we said on a former occasion, 8 
New York audience is emphatically a patient one 

The Franklin is repeating the Jemmy Ticitcher of Mr. Sefton, as 
successfully as ever, and though its dimensions are small, its preten- 
sions to publick favour, as they have a right to be, with such an ac- 
tor as Sefton, are unusually large. Our reporter made an attempt to 
visit it the other night, and found the manager cooling himself out- 
side the door, with a lighted cigar in his mouth, as happy as a prince. 
As the weather was warm he did not like to venture inside, without 
reconnoitering the premises, and so inquired of Mr. Dinneford what 
sort of a house he had ; to which he replied, with a self-satisfied air, 
complacently dislodging the ashes from the end of his cigar, that 
* There were eight hundred smoking within, which was the cause of 
his smoking without!” Upon this information he de camped incon- 
tinently, which is the reason we can say nothing farther of the Frank- 
lin theatre at present, 

Of the Richmond Hill theatre we know almost as little now as 
when our poor friend Barnes used to mismanage its concerns, and 
wander about the town disconsolately as if in search of the eight 
thousand dollars that were slipping through his fingers at this pro- 
mising establishment. We opiae, however, that the present ma- 
nagement are not likely soon to be in the predicament of poor 
Barnes, unless they first get their eight thousand dollars ; and then, 


| we calculate, his costly experience will be a lesson to them. 


One more theatre, and we have done—it is the National. We no- 
tice it last, because it was the last to open, and your theatrical wor- 
thies are sticklers for precedence. It is, as everybody knows, the late 
Italian Opera House, where the dillettanti of this good city made s0 
bootless an attempt upon the musical enthusiasm of its inhabitants. 


| Tt has been re-p~.nted and re-decorated, and is under the direction 


of Flynn and Willard, formerly of the Bowery. The address, writ- 
ten by Mr. Jonas B. Phillips, was spoken by Mrs. Flynn, and well 
received. The company embraces much and varied talent in every 


| department, opera excepted—which is odd, when we remember that 


but a few days since, as it were, it was the temple of song, and the 
sanctuary of musical taste. A long list of stars is promised, 
among them we perceive the name of Mr. J. Wallack. Booth has 
played his round of characters here. 
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EN eee 
LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. | 


BOOK TABLE. 


Frowthe translation of Silvio Pellico’s memoirs of his ten years’ i 
imprisonment, and Maronceili's edition just published by Charles 
Folsom, at Cambridge, (Massachusetts, ) we extract the following 
incident and the verses which belong to it. We have rarely met 
a more successful version of poetry than that which follows. It 
must be premised that Maroneelli, in the dampness of his cell, had 
contracted a disease of the knee-joint, which, after long suffering, 
become So much worse as to require amputation of the limb. He was | 
at this time in the same apartment with Pellico, who says—* In this 
orable condition he stll composed verses. He sang, he con- 
versed, he did everything to beguile me as to his state, to conceal 
from me part of his sufferings * * * ” At length a consultation 
was held, and amputation decided to be necessary, but it was doubt- 
fal whether he bad strength to bear it. It was, however, performed | 
by the barber, after so:ne delay in obtaining the permission of the 
emperour. A fatal result was considered at least probable. “ The 
sick man,” continued Pellico, ** was carried into a larger room ; he 
requested that I might follow him. Sp I may expire under the opera- 
tion,’ said he, ‘let me at least find myself in the arms of my 
friend.’ My attendance was permitted. Our confessor came to ad- | 
minister the sacrament to the unhappy sufferer. When this act of | 
religion was accomplished, we waited for the surgeons, but they did 
not come Maronceili then began to sing some extemporary verses.”’ | 
The verses, he says, were intended for his mother and sisters. As 
all communication by letter was interdicted, he chose this method 
of assuring them of his affection in case of his death, and the sub- 
sequent release of his friend, who could not fail to remember and | 
repeat the song It was a refinement on the contrivance of the eas- | 


dep! 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We would do much for “ Crito,” but, hereafter, we will not publish an article that 
we do not like, to oblige any friend breathing. We have made the vow, and ut ts 
registered. If “ Crito” is generous, he will excuse us; we acknowledge our 
indebtedness to him, but we, and he also, owe more to the subscribers of the Alur- 
ror. ** Come what come may,” we are fized in our purpose.— We concur tn oprmon 
with * Dolly,” and will endeavour, tn future, to amend the fault of which she #0 
reasonably complains.—* A Querist” ts informed that Mr. Cox is at present en- 
gaged ona series of papers, which we are promised wn the autumn.— During the 
past week, we have read a novel, two tragedies, and one epck poem! (as request- 
ed by their respective authors,) and appended to them such remarks as happened 
to occur to us at the moment. The writers may obtain them on application ot our 
office. Notwithstanding our earnest desire to further the views of all our fellow- 
labourers in the literary vineyard, we implore them to have some pity upon us ; 
we are not made of tron, and our nerves are as other men’s. Let themr 
that the bow that ts always bent, loses its elasticity in time, and that we are al- 
most worn to the bone with a thousand cares necessarily attendant upon a publr- 
catoon like the Mirror. Have some compassion,my masters, and read once more 
the poet's description of his troubles wn this respect, which were marvellously like 
our own ; although, happy man! he did not conduct, and was not responsible for, 
the contents of a weekly perwodical. 


* Shut, shut the door, good John, fatigued I said ; 
Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I'm dead. 
The dog-star rages ' nay, "tis past a doubt, 

All Bediam, or Parnassus, is jet out 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden through the land. 
Is there a parson, much bemused in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross ; 

Ali dy to Twitnam, and in humble strain, 

Apply to me to keep them mad or vain.” 


Communications not noticed in the present number, will be positiwely attended to 
tm our next. 
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tern nations, who manage by a gift of flowers to carry every mes- 
sage of love and friendship. } 
TRANSLATED BY MR. HALLECK. 


Winds of the wakened Spring! i} 
O’er my loved land, my italy, again 

Ye speed with happy wing— \y 
Bul visit not my prison-couch of pain. 


For April’s dewy air, 

For smiling May I prayed, but prayed in vain ; 
They came—but could not bear 

Their blessing to my prison-couch of pain. 


These cold Moravian skies, 

That wither Spring’s first buds on hill and plain, 
nght from my suffering eyes 
Her power to soothe my prison-couch of pain. 





How many pangs have passed ! 

How many more must rack me, limb and brain, 
Ere the day dawns, at last, 

That frees me from my prison-couch of pain ' 


Blest day ! when on the arm 
Of mother, sister, brother, deep I drain 
The cup of Love, whose charm 
Will heal my prison wounds of grief and pain! 





Alas ' these dreams of sleep 
Break but to rivet my unbroken chain, 
And Hope but comes to weep 
Beside me at my prison-couch of pain! 
We somehow omitted to notice the August number of “ The || 
American Monthly Magazine,” at the time it was issued. We 
are glad to perceive that its publication was not retarded by the 
destruction of the proprietor’s premises, and certainly think that 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1836. 





The Fair.—The Mechanicks’ Institute has been this week holding its annual 
fair at Castile Garden, for the exhibition of objects of national industry, and 
to show the progress made in every branch of art connected with the neces- 


| sities, elegancies, and refinements of life. The utility of displays of this 


description, at stated periods, is obvious. They bring artisans and mechan- 
icks together, to witness their own works, to compare them with those of 
others, and to collect useful hints from the contrast ; emulation and compe- 
tition are excited, and a laudable pride inspired by the consciousness that 


} their performances are examined and scrutinized by the elste of the country, 


and that the skilful workman cannot fail of being remembered for future en- 
couragement. The tone, touch, and finish of the pianofortes exhibited, 
are astonishing ; the more so, when we recollect that but a few years 
ago, there was not an instrument of this description made in the United 
States, and that they were principally imported from Europe. We regret 
that our limits preclude the possibility of an analytical notice of the various 
articles which fill the catalogue of this annual exposition, so gratifying to 
every American who takes pleasure in the progress of the arts of civilization, 
and the onward course of science, and the trades and callings dependant 
upon it. Ever since its opening, it has been unusually crowded, particularly 
by the ladies ; and we assure those who frequent the show, that they will, 
both figuratively and literally, without any depreciation of the chef-deuvres 
of art, be delighted with the farr of the Fair 

The Foundling of Nuremburgh.—The history of Caspar Hauser has puzzled 
everybody, and still remains as profound a mystery as ever. “ Shadows, 
clouds, and darkness rest upon it.” Lord Stanhope took a great interest in 
unravelling the matter, and in philanthropically endeavouring to befriend the 


- . ~ ar ~abyl . . 
the phrase ex furno dare luceum is strictly applicable to this inaga- hapless boy, until the presumed dagger of an assassin deprived the youth of 


zine, and the recent catastrophe by which its arrangements were 
temporarily disconcerted 
w 


+ 





his life, and his lordship of his protege. Since then, conyecture has been busy 
Phe present number is embellished ‘ about his history, and many a legend has been framed, many a theory been 
1a portrait of Mr. James Boswell, the eccentrick biographer of || started, respecting his strange career. The stage has appropriated it both 


Johnson, who, although he never allowed water to approach his fea- || here and in Europe, and Caspar Hauser, though he died young, might console 
tures for twenty-three years, has produced the best mental anatomy | himself with the thought that he had made no little noise in the world. A 
that has ever been exhibited. This portrait of Boswell is very much | recent paragraph in an English newspaper apprises us that Lord Stanhope 
like that laughing philosopher, Mr. John Keeve, while engaged in the | has come to the conclusion that he was made the dupe of an ingenious impos- 


laborivus occupation of thinking, and would pass muster as his por- 
traiture and images in some of his parts. The * Spook Visiter” is 
concluded in this number; the legend is very happily wound up, 
and must be very popular with the Hudson highlanders, whose 
superstitions and habits are humorously represented by Mr. Hoff- 
man. All the other stories, tales, and metrical effusions of this 
number are of standard merit, and the critical remarks unpartial 
and liberal. We take pleasure in extracting the opening of the 
entcism on Dunlap’s ** Water-Drinker,” to the following eflect : 


tor, and that the affecting story of Caspar was nothing but a tissue of false- 
hoods to eacite Compassion, and procure a powerful patron to build up his 
fortunes. Lord Stanhope is said to have published a narrative in which he 
adduces strong presumptive proof, to convince the most sceptical, that the 
lad was an impostor ; and accounts for his death by the supposition that 
Caspar, in endeavouring slightly te wound himself, in order to render more 


vivid the feelings of his friends in his behalf, as the victim of a mysterious 


enemy, who would not scruple to employ the assassin’s knife, to get rid of 
the olject of his apprehension, drove the weapon too deep in his own body, | 
and died in consequence. We should like to see his lordship’s pamphiet, and 


“Mr. Dunlap, the respected author of these volumes, has done much to- | examine his arguments, and until we have the opportunity, we continue in 
ward the literature of his country, both by his original contributions to its |) the belief that Caspar Hauser was not an impostor, and was made away 


Siender stock, and by the various materia!s which are tmbodied in his wri- 
tings for forming a future history of its early growth. His best days have 
been thrown amid times and scenes rife with character and incident ; and he 


with to prevent the discovery of some mysterious and romantick circum- 


stance, which so frequently shows how much more impressive than the most 


possesses a happy faculty of calling up his recollections, and presenting them | ingenious fiction is the plain and simple truth. 


to his readers as readily as if they were at the moment passing before his 
eyes. The present work will doubtless be read with much interest by those 
who have recollections of thirty years since, which may be refreshed by it; 





nternational Copyright.—If we are ever to have a literature of our own— 
pyrts 


i. more than one writer of fiction, who wishes to give a wraisemblence to | i¢ our authors are ever to be adequately compensated for their labour—if 
us desc « Da ; > ; Tes » a 2 fater- — 
Epttons of past times. will here after resort to the pages of = Water we wish any distinct character as a literary people~and uf scholars and 


maker tor the accessories of his scenes. 


writers are ever to be emancipated from their galling dey 





ndance upon book- 


We are glad to see the third volume of the complete series of sellers and publishers, we must have an international copyright law. A great 


Mrs Opie’s works 


There is no more valuable book extant cither . deal has been said upon the subject; and but one opinion prevails upon its 


for amusement and instruction, both of which are blended in beau- | reasonableness, utility and justice, and yet nothing has been done. Whata 
tiful union, where the purest morality, the sweetest sentiments, the || reproach upon the intelligence, taste, and patriotism of our legislators! In 
utmest simplicity of language, and exciting incidents of domestick | ne other country under heaven would such a glaring neglect be tolerated 


life, form the spotless whole. Mrs. Opie, as it is well known, has 
been for some time a member of the society of Friends, and she | & 
does honour to that respectable body. Mrs. Hannah More, and Mrs. | * 
Sherwood, are the stanch advocates uf orthodoxy ; Miss Edge- 
worth teaches morality by example, and rarely, if ever, recommends 
it by the principles of revealed religion ; but the fair Quakeress 
Combines the merits of all, although she is not so profuund as Mrs. 
tore, so didactick as Mrs. Sherwood, or so humorous as Maria 
Edgeworth. Messrs. Sandford and Company of Ann-street, have 
printed this work very neatly, and it is a valuable addition to our 
Standard literature. and the cause of virtue and practical morality. 
e have received six numbers of a choice and beautiful publication || 
for the ladies. entitled ** Petit Courrier des Dames,” a journal of | 


t 


t 


More than two hundred years ago, in France, the interests of the manof let- 


ers were provided for, by the establishment of the i/lustrious academy ; and 
he desire of the authorities to protect and encourage literature, was cxem- 


plified in a singular instance. In the code of laws, entitled the Coutume de 
Poris, there is an article which provides for the exemption of a workman's 


ools in the event of a seizure, even under judgment. On one occasion, an 


author’s books and papers were taken possession of by a bailiff, under a de- 
cree to seize his goods and chattels for debt. The unfortunate iifterateur’s 
lawyer cited the article of the coutume, exempting tools of trade, as the au- 


hor’s library was the implement of his calling. The court held the oppo- 


sition valid, and the precedent has been considered sacred ever since. We 
are apprehensive, however, that the princtpie would be scouted in owr courts. 





Odd, if true.—There is a superstition in England that if it rains on St 


fash } » De : 
on, published by De Behr and Astoin, the foreign booksellers || ¢ yi) day, (the fifteenth of July,) there will be wet weather for forty 


in , 
tmdway. ‘The places of the dresses are imported expressly || days afterward. A meteorological prophecy of a similar character, appears to | 


f “em 
fom Paris for this monthly magazine of taste, and no toilette can | 4 now receiving its fulfilment in the west, by the following paragraph which 


be complete withoat it 


The engravings in these repositories used || we extract from the Ster :—* According to the Paris, West Tennessean, the 


eh be the worst daubs possible; they are now really pretty, || prophecy of some learned soothsayer, that it would rain incessantly for forty 
only as exemplars of the modes, but also as works of art. Each || days in Henry county, of that state, commencing July twenty-fifth, bas been 


numbe 
‘elections from the best periodicals of the day. 


er contains sixteen octavo pages of light literature, being || so far fulfilled, as it has, up to August the twelfth, been pouring down for 
jj eighteen days.” 


|| Almacks.—We have read a hundred descriptions of this famous temple of 
dance and fashion, but the ducal authoress of the “ Diary of a Desennuyee” 
|| has given the most forcible picture in the most concise manner. We pencilled 
the passage on perusal, and here it is :—** When the clock struck eleven, I 
entered, on Cecelia’s arm, that long and echoing ball-room, where so many 
hearts, promises and fans have been broken—from time to time of hoop-pet- 
ticoats and reel-heeled pumps, to those of wrophane crape and patent var- 
nish. The bali-room, without much elegance of architecture or decoration, 
is gay and well lighted. It .as been noticed, and I think truly, that there is 
| noroom where beauty looks more beautiful. Nothing there to distract at- 
| tention from the human face divine ; no pictures, no statues, no gilding, no 
} porcelain, no fowerr. You have pretty musick to listen to, pretty faces to 
look at, and the best society in the easiest and most agreeable way. Paris, 
| Vienna, Naples, have nothing to compare with Almack’s : no weekly potnt re 
de-union, where people are sure of meeting those who suit them, and whom 
they suit. But, then, in what other capital does fashion hold a reign so abso- 
| lute as in London ! where was the throne of exclusiveism ever so firmly 
| established as at Agmack’s '” 





|| Autograph hunters —We are frequently applied to from all quarters, and 
even from Europe, for scraps of the hand-writing of several of our correspon- 
dents, and have now upon our table half a dozen letters, requesting similar 
|| favours. We cannot comply with the wishes of all, and our avocations are 


i - 
|| too pressing to allow of our answering, individually, those who are onstantly 
| addressing us on the sulject, and trust that this general notice will not be 
misconstrued into a want of courtesy, or an unwillingness to oblige. The fact 


is, our indispensable correspondence is a very great tax upon our time, and we 


are frequently obliged, from sheer necessity, to lay aside a variety of com- 
| munications on matters of interest to the writer, while we are « ompelled to 
direct our attention to affairs of general moment to our readers, and of the 
utmost importance to ourselves. By this means, in the constant and daily 
accumulation of papers upon our table, they get buried, until the opportunity 
has past. We have quite unintentionally offended several esteemed iriends, 
who, we are sure, would pardon us with al) their hearts, if they knew how 


impossible it is for us, without the aid of an especial secretary, to give their 
| favours the attention they deserve, and which they undoubtedly would re- 
|| ceive, were our means commensurate with our inclinations 





Carrying weapons.—lIt is only in this country that this barbarous relick of a 
barbarous age is infullexercise. Even in Turkey, the turbaned Mosiem has 
laid aside his yataghan and pistols, and assumed the habiliments of peace ; 

| and every civilized nation has made it penalto appear armed. Here, how- 
ever, it appears that some persons are not ashamed to carry dirks and bowie 
knives, sword-canes and pocket-pistols, which they are ready to draw out on 
the slightest provocation If these people wore them openly, the evil 
| would be less; but concealed weapons indicate latent purposes It is 
neither manly nor brave to arm one’s self in this manner in the antic ipation 
of a brawl]; and is, besides, high!y dangerous. Many persons, ina moment of 
irritation, commit acts that poison the restof their lives; and the reproach 
of a common stabber and a bravo is affixed to them from some casual ren- 
counter, which would have passed over without results, had it not been for 
the unfortunate facility of offence afforded by these mischievous implements 
Three thousand years ago the Athenian democracy established a law that 
arms were only intended against the publick enemy, and that in time of 
peace they should be deposited in the arsenal. Our practire, we blush to 
say, isdifferent. Our fortresses are dismantied, and our weapons are turned 


against one another 





Wesi Point.—On Monday week the cadets gave their usual yearly ball, 
which brought together, from distant quarters of the Union, a large con- 
course of the {nends and relatives of the young gentlemen who are receiv- 

|} ing their education at the military academy 
| tents were struck, and the corps marched into barracks. The hotel was 


On the day following, the 


crowded to excess, and the hurry and bustle that characterized the Point, 
has given place to a tranquillity and repose more in accordance with the 
quiet beauty and romantick accessories of the spot Now is the time to 
snatch a bref respite from the city to take a glance at the Highlands, while 
summer yet lingers in their green recesses In a few weeks, autumn will 
assume its gaudy livery, when, strange to say, the country is deserted at 
the very time itis most beautiful and delightful 

Good Fridays.—Fridays are said to be unpropitious deys ; but now and then 
some favoured individual appears, upon whom the unlucky spell is powerless 
Forrest, the tragedian, seems to be one exception to the general rule, as he 
was born on Friday; made his first appearance on any stage on a Friday ; 
received the first approval of a New-York audience on a Friday ; opened at 
the Park theatre on a Friday; sailed from Havre on his return home one 
Friday ; will leave for London in the packet of the sixteenth, which fails on 
a Friday ; and, according to his present arrangements, will appear before an 
English audience on a Friday,also. Heretofore all Fridays have been good 
Fridays to him, and that they, as well as every other day in the wee k, 
throughout the year, may contimue so, ts the wish of all whe know him 


Precarious royalty.— About this time last vear, in enumerating the various 
drawbacks upon the royal dignity of the house of Bourbon, we siated our 
sincere com lusion, that we would prefer wielding our editorial goose-quill 
in New-York, to being seated on the un juietand unstable throne of the king 
of the French We are confirmed in our preference by the recent wicked 
attempt upon the lite of the citizen king By the by, the assassin’s name, 


Alibeau, is that of an amiable hero of one of Fenclon's beautiful tales. 


Indian Summer.—The knowing and weather-wise individuals, who have 
little else toamuse themselves with than speculations upon the atmosphere, 
prognosticate an early fall of the leal, and gravely assure us that we are 
much further advanced in the year than we imagine Te console us, how- 
ever, for these gloom) valicinations, they assure us of a long and de lightful 
Indian summer 

The Prisoners of Ham.— A motion was made in the British Parliament, not 
long ago, to address the crown, to intercede withthe French government 
for the release of the weak and unfortunate ministers of Charles the tenth, 
who have been incarcerated there as state prisoners since the begtaning of 
1831. A noble jesson of humanity! and we hope the hint may be taken 





The Season.—The inhabitants of New-York who have migrated to the 
Springs during the summer, are now resuming their homeward fight, and 
crowds arrive in the city daily. The hotels are thronged, and the number 
of gay equipages glancing up and down Broadway ts quite surprising. 

The Astor House —This establishment accommodates about seven hundred 

persons daily, and the most fashionable and respectable socrety from every 

| quarter of the Union may be there encountered, Its management gives 
unqualified satistaction to al! whe have resided there. 


Admirals.—We gather from certain indications that this famous European 
naval grade, with which so many glorious and never-dying recollections are 
associated, will be created inthe American marine. We are glad of this, as 
there is something heroick in the very name ’ 
| — _ _ 

Wooden pavement.— These roads are calculated to last eight years. They 


| are clean, smooth and handsome-looking, and free from noise. What more 


J 


Hy should be required for durauility or convenience ! 
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WITHIN THOSE ANCIENT ABBEY WALLS. 
MUSICK COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNET. 
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% I mark’'d the smile forsake her cheek, F 3 And never till the latest hour, 
Her ruby lips grow pale, That I on earth shall be, 
We met again—a solemn strain As if to emulate a brow } And she is mine !—if storms betide Will I forget sweet music's pow’r, , 
Re-echo'd from the choir, Fair as lilies of the vale; | The course my years may take, And all its charms for me; 
And music gave te friendship’s chain As if to emulate a brow In sunshine may the waters glide I'll ne’er forget sweet music's pow'r, 
Affection’s holier fire. Like lilies of the wale. | Serenely for her sake. And all its charms for me. 
a = 
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ORIGINAL SONGS. 


The effects of evidence are as various as the minds of men Men admire in others those moral qualities which agree most with 
|| their own ; those intellectual qualities which differ most in charac- 


|| Three persons sit down to the study of history. One finds in it a 
catalogue of human wickedness, and he rises a misanthrope ; another || ter from their own. Johnson adored Addison ; Byron, Pope ; Rey. 


catches everywhere gleams of man’s excellence, and he gets up a || nolds, Angelo. Hence, the best way of finding out the nature of 


THE FAIRY GREETING. 


BexeaTu a hawthorn tree, | Dreams of love, and weeping, 
In a merry ring, Drops a balmy gem ; 
Round and round go we, | While ’neath a hawthorn tree, 


philanthropist; a third only observes that rich men have always || man’s character, is to inquire his estimate of other men, and thence 
infer it directly. The best way of learning the nature of his mind 


been powerful, and he becomes a miser. So it goes in the natural 








r To oat — hing. | R In > a7 ring, world. ‘The same sun shines on the bricks, and on the shutters, of || is to inquire his estimate of authors, and thence judge by contranies 
m her myrtie grove ound and round go we | , 8 
oe log: oh, | 1 . 5 | a house, and it makes one red and the other green We observe the gradual declension of national virtue only when 
Fair Titania calls lo greet our elfin king. | 5 5 F : 
Fays, to crown her love | ‘There are few amusements more interesting to me than to step || some sudden enormity forces the change upon vur notice. We co 
’ ay’ ete . Swee F i s— —. . r . 
4 Me le’ ae 8 = ¢ Rsenenners R ot eur — eames into a hall of justice when a criminal trial is pending. Two men || not see how life is slipping from us, until some sudden disaster, 
rile "neath a hawthorn tree | toses ‘gin to play, -F . ' 
In a merry ring, , In their wild vagaries | have set out in life together; one has chosen industry and honour || such as the death of a near friend, startles us into consciousness 
Round and round go we, | Turning night to day; | for his counsellors, the other has followed vice and idleness, and the || The hand of the clock steals so noiselessly over the dial, that we 


Coqnetting, flirting, scorning, 
E’en the monarch’s boon, 
Locked in Cupid's arms, | Blashing, like the morning 
See the enamoured boy, | When toving with the moon; 
Gazing on his charms, While ‘neath a hawthorn tree, 
In eestasies of joy ; | In a merry ring, 
“he virgin lily, sleeping | Round and round go we, 
On her emerald stem, | To greet the elfin king. 


To greet our elfin hing observe its progress only when it strikes. 
The fact that our literary men exhaust themselves so much upo 


fugitive trifles, and produce so few great, permanent, elevaies 


| results of the two careers are there suddenly contrasted—the upright 
| judge, the degraded convict. One side of the picture is as ennobling 


| 
] 
to our nature as the other is humiliating 
= i - 
Infants generally give promise of an intelligence which later youth || works, I attribute very much to the abundance of newspapers Es: 
| 
| 


thusiasm, like electricity, to be effective, must be collected and co> 


does not fulfil. Is not this an evidence that there is something 


wrong in our methods of early education! Though, perhaps, it may || centrated. The presenting of so many little points on every si 





be that the stories told of suckling precocity are not true, and || draws it off and renders it feeble 
The modern Broughamick educationists, are continually interrup* 


that ovr mother, like Wordsworth’s heaven, “ lies about us in 


ORIGINAL COMMONPLACES. 
== || our infancy.” ing the people at their studies, in order to tell them of the impor 


Honour is a pair of gloves, which a wordly man puts on when he 


tance of sound knowledge, and to beg them to learn in the prope 
manner. They pull up the plant of education every little while, # 


FACTS AND ALLEGORIES 


rye »e " co ; s . j ! . > 2 
Pur change which the separation of a small stream will produce goes abroad, to hide the colour of his hands, and pulls off, when he . ; 
see if the roots strike deeply and spread handsomely. 


I cannot help thinking that one’s native tongue has a cera® 


’ e-£ } — ts ; hia » . . ’ Tene relic a¢ 
in the whole chord of a people's feelings, is certainly most extraor- || 'S alone, to get at his object more conveniently Prue religion isa 


dinary. At Calais you see a pair of jack-boots painted upon a sign, | 


time-piece, which a man of sense puts in his pocket when he is in 





the street, and draws out and lays upon his desk when he comes in, || natural adaption to one’s mind, which foreign words never @ 


as the very emblem of all that is ridiculous; and every Frenchman, ; 
attain. Early and often as I have heard the word, “ Amen,” ! ¢ 


to direct him in his private business 


as he passes, shakes with laughter. A couple of hours brings you 
Burke says, that ** some minds attain their greatness by the natu- 


to the pier at Dover, and the first thing you see is a postillion com- not understand it as I do * So be it.’ It does not speak to the s 


I have to translate it. 
The loss of resolute habits is like the loss of his spectacles #* 


. re » j tell . > > ne a } 
ing toward you in a pair of those identical jack-boots, without the ral development of intellect, and others are advanced by the 


slightest idea that there is anything absurd about them impulsive power of the passions.” Burke deserves the first place 
The proper element of man is constant activity. ‘The waters of || “0g his fellows for the discovery of a distinction, the operatior || near-sighted man; it imphes a loss of the power to recover the® 


of which would degrade him to the second. Self-conceit is a standing pool, which exhibits other men to” 


life are like those of the Bethesda pool—it is only when they are 


agitated that they are healthful | The same truth in the hands ofa fool and a man of sense, becomes || eye, not ouly below us, but completely inverted. 


In nine cases out of ten, men owe their influence more to their 


ee 





two very different things. The glass which reveals to a philosopher 

Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-stree® 
(opposite the office of the Transcript.) Terms, FIVE DOLLARS, P* 
annum, payable, in all cases, in advance. A|| letters must be post-p* 


habits and their conduct, than either to their acquirements or their || the system of the universe, only serves a child to cut his fingers with. 


ley How many weak men have been the victims of a wise maxim ! 
taients 3 


Most women still retain a little of the crookedness of the rib from || In times of national disorder, great men rise to the summit of | 
. og : and directed to the editors. 
which they were made. i affairs as certainly as the large lumps come to the top when you | 
) 
Putriots love their country so ardently, that they long to enjoy it. '' shake a sugar-bowl. I Scott 4 Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets. 








